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HE Presidential campaign now 
reaching its end has not been a 
particularly inspiring one. Cir- 
cumstances six months ago 
promised one of the liveliest 

contests in American history, but it has 

really been one of the dullest. The four 
years’ record of the Harding-Coolidge 

Administration, in the judgment of its 

Democratic opponents, had virtually 

made a gift of the Presidency for the next 

four years to the Democratic party. It 
was believed that the issue of honesty in 
government, for which ample materials 
were furnished by the scandals of last 
winter, would inevitably result in a change 
in administration. Yet this, which at 
one time seemed to be the chief question 
involved in the contest, has really cut 
little figure in determining the result. 
The lack of public interest in the matter 
has been indeed discouraging. Probably 
the Democratic convention is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the failure; the word most 
frequently heard at that convention, con- 
stantly broadcasted to millions of listening 
ears, was the word “oil.” The epithet 
was directed against one of the leading 

Democratic candidates and was doubtless 

an important influence in preventing his 

nomination; it also created a general im- 
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pression that Democrats, as well as Re- 
publicans, were unpleasantly involved in 
this scandal. The justice of this im- 
pression or the injustice is a fair subject 
for argument; yet the mere fact that it 
can be argued and, indeed, has been con- 
stantly argued in the course of the last 
three months, shows that the main 
Democratic issue lacked that spontaneity 
and that unquestionable, clear-cut char- 
acter, which is essential if the point is 
vividly to take hold of the public mind 
and decide the election. A question to 
which there are two sides, even though 
one side is not so clear as the other, lacks 
that emphasis essential to a political issue. 

Yet in any campaign men, and not the 
issues, are the most interesting objects, if 
not the most important. It cannot be 
said that either Mr. Coolidge or Mr. La 
Follette has developed. any new or un- 
expected qualities. Both have appeared 
in their now long familiar guises. Mr. 
Coolidge is still reticent, silent, secretive, 
unimpassioned, undefined. He has been 
unaggressive as a political candidate, just 
as last winter he was unaggressive as a 
party leader. The campaign has devel- 
oped in him no fighting qualities and even 
the livelier aspects of the struggle have 
failed to make him strike anything 
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resembling fire. He has displayed no pre- 
cipitancy in meeting Mr. Davis’s chal- 
lenge on the Klan, and he has failed to 
take advantage of many openings made 
by Mr. Davis in his campaign speeches. 
The spectacle of a Republican candidate 
for the Presidency coolly ignoring his 
Democratic opponent is the one novel 
feature of the contest. Nothing like it 
has ever been known, and this, in itself, 
would account for the listless character of 
the struggle. Victory or defeat by default 
—the thing is without precedent. The 
policy may be wise or admirable or states- 
manlike in some new, misunderstood 
guise; but it certainly is not interesting. 

A political contest on a continental 
scale, if it is nothing else, should be a de- 
bate—a debate that will not only entertain 
the masses, but also be a chief means of 
instruction in the main matters that, as 
citizens, concern their happiness and in- 
terest. Yet there can be no “campaign 
of education,” in which one party to the 
contest contents himself with a few dry, 
crisp, uninspiring remarks on_ public 
questions, and then retires to seclusion. 
This course only confirms the fact already 
sufficiently apparent, that Mr. Coolidge 
is a very different type of President from 
any of his predecessors. The gift of stac- 
cato statement and energetic leadership 
is not his. If reélected the nation may 
count on four years of the most unruffled 
calm in the White House. It is plain 
that this quality is not displeasing to a 
large Coolidge following which sees in 
this disinclination for excitement a philo- 
sophic temper, a judicial poise, a pains- 
taking devotion to duty, and a solid grasp 
of public problems which are particularly 
useful at the present time. On the other 
hand, there are others who interpret the 
Coolidge impassivity as an absence of 
imagination, a lack of animating con- 
structive ideas, a constitutional aversion 
to make decisions or to take action, and a 
caution that is only another name for 
timidity—all qualities, of course, that 
seriously handicap a public man. The 
prevalence of these two contrary con- 
ceptions of the President’s character and 
capacity, and the discussions that every- 


where center about them, form perhaps 
the one interesting phase of contemporary 
American politics. 


Mr. Davis’s Aggressive Attitude 


HOUGH persistently ignored by 

his opponent, Mr. Davis has 

tackled the issues with consider- 
able vigor. His speeches and his platform 
manner have confirmed the impressions 
generally entertained of his ability, his 
skill as a speaker, his personal charm, 
and his grasp on public questions. He 
has been criticized, indeed, for his ag- 
gression, and his tendency to denounce 
the record of the Republican party. 
There is little logic in such criticism. 
This government is a government by 
party, and no party that has held office 
for four years can expect to have the 
record unexamined. There is a popular 
impression that there is much in the Re- 
publican record that is unsafe to en- 
courage by silence. Mr. Davis, harsh 
as may have been his criticisms, has not 
been undignified in his manner or careless 
in his accusations. If Mr. Davis, in this 
and in other things, has felt inclined to talk 
on a democratic level, it is perhaps be- 
cause he entered the campaign with a 
certain handicap. He was regarded as 
an urbane gentleman, somewhat remote 
in feeling and in ideas, endowed with a 
distinct gift for polished utterance. More 
serious still, Mr. Davis’s affiliations and 
personal sympathies were under suspicion; 
he was accused of moving extensively in 
Ambassadorial society and of acting as the 
favorite lawyer of the trusts. Mr. Davis’s 
attempts to free himself from these im- 
plications probably explain certain plat- 
form opinions that have been received 
with some dismay by his admirers. 
Though always an advocate of military 
preparedness and of the use of force as 
a last resort, his acceptance of C. W. 
Bryan’s views on Defense Day had the 
unfortunate effect of making him appear 
as a pacifist of the Bryan type, and ap- 
parently the Davis views in the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes differed little 
from those of Mr. Gompers. On the 
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other hand, Mr. Davis’s challenge to the 
Ku Klux Klan had a fine, manly sound, 
and in general his campaign procedures 
have increased the admiration of his 
friends and have won the respect of his 
political foes. 


La Follette’s “ Revolutionary” 
Proposal 


HE one issue in the campaign that 

has aroused real interest is Senator 

La Follette’s attack on the Su- 
preme Court. He advocates a Constitu- 
tional Amendment which would virtually 
deprive this body of its right to de- 
clare laws null and void as violative of 
the Constitution. It is the La Follette 
proposal that such a law, set aside by the 
Supreme Court, shall again be referred to 
Congress, and that then, if that body re- 
passes it, it shall become effective. That 
is, the suggested plan gives the Supreme 
Court a temporary veto, much like that 
now possessed by the President, and sub- 
ject, like the President’s, to reversal by 
the law-making body. This change has 
brought from President Coolidge his one 
energetic utterance of the campaign; he 
strongly disapproves, as does Mr. Davis, 
while Mr. Dawes describes the proposal 
as “revolutionary.” 

This is an issue which it is easy to be- 
cloud and misunderstand. It is not 
“revolutionary” in the sense that it 
would strike at the roots of government, 
confiscate private property, and usher in 
an era of socialism or anarchy. From the 
intemperate denunciations levelled against 
the La Follette plan one might think 
it would do all these things. The fact 
is that the United States is the only coun- 
try in the world where the courts have, or 
exercise, the right to set aside the acts of 
the legislature. Such a power is, as Mr. 
Coolidge intimates, America’s most im- 
portant contribution to the art of self- 
government; it is a feature of our system 
that has won the admiration of many 
European statesmen, such as Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Gladstone. Yet England, 
the source from which we derive our 
political and judicial institutions, knows 


nothing of this one. One can imagine the 
excitement that would be caused in Great 
Britain should the highest court there 
declare an act of Parliament null and 
void. When President Coolidge there- 
fore declared in Baltimore that the La 
Follette proposal would degrade Amer- 
ica “into a communistic and socialistic 
state” he was simply talking nonsense. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and all the 
other civilized states of Europe have no 
supreme courts with such sweeping pow- 
ers, and certainly these countries are not 
“communistic and socialistic states.” 


A Parliamentary System for America? 


HE La Follette proposal, which is 

far from being original with the 

Senator—it comes up, indeed, at 
frequent intervals—is “revolutionary” 
only in the sense that it is a plan com- 
pletely to change the American system of 
government. We have lived for one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years under a con- 
stitutional system; La Follette proposes, 
though apparently he does not grasp the 
fact, that we shall change this for a par- 
liamentary system. In Great Britain the 
Parliament—more correctly, in view of 
recent changes, the House of Commons— 
is the supreme governing authority. It 
knows no limitation, except its own will. 
As Bagehot said, Parliament can do any- 
thing, except make a man a woman or a 
woman a man. It could abolish the 
monarchy to-morrow and establish a re- 
public—simply by a majority vote. That 
is what is meant by a parliamentary 
system. Our Congress has no such 
power; in fact, its powers are defined and 
limited. The supreme authority, the 
people, has extended to Congress the right 
to pass laws on certain subjects, and has 
specifically forbidden it to pass laws on 
other subjects. Mr. La Follette now 
proposes to abolish all these limitations 
and restrictions and to give Congress 
power to legislate as it will. That is 
what a removal of the Supreme Court 
veto amounts to. For the chief purpose 
of the Supreme Court is to see that Con- 
gress does not disregard the limitations 
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placed upon it. It is virtually a proposal 
to abolish the Constitution itself, for, if 
Congress is held down by no reserva- 
tions, it can freely disregard that funda- 
mental document. It becomes the judge 
of the constitutionality of its own acts 
and from its conclusions there can be 
no appeal. 

For example, the Constitution says 
that Congress shall not establish a state 
religion or interfere with any one’s free 
exercise of his own. If Mr. La Follette 
should have his way, Congress could es- 
tablish the Roman Catholic, the Metho- 
dist, the Presbyterian, or the Christian 
Science as the state church, levy taxes 
to support it, and visit heavy penalties 
upon non-conformists. At present Con- 
gress cannot create titles of nobility; 
under Senator La Follette’s plan it could 
do so without stint. Congress cannot 
now suspend the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus (except at stated crises), 
abolish trial by jury, or levy taxes on 
goods imported from one state to another; 
if the veto power of the Supreme Court 
is removed, it will have power to do all 
these things. The fact that it will have 
to abuse its power and disregard the 
Constitution itself, in order to pass such 
laws, does not affect the point; the point 
is that the Supreme Court is the body 
which prevents the law-makers from 
overriding the Constitution and passing 
laws in violation of its provisions, and 
thus the La Follette amendment would 
remove the one restraining influence in 
the government that protects the people 
from this kind of exploitation and 
tyranny. So long as we have a written 
constitution, with all these safeguards and 
limitations, there must be a guardian 
hand, representing the people, protecting 
the people from unwarranted encroach- 
ments; if the Supreme Court did not 
exist, therefore, something performing the 
same duty would have to be invented. 
Mr. La Follette has stated his issue 
inaccurately; he should frankly propose 
that the American people abandon its 
Constitution and adopt the parliamen- 
tary system. That would be a subject 
for a highly interesting discussion. 


Europe and the Will to Peace 


HE world has been much more 

impressed by the present meeting 

of the League of Nations Assembly 
than by any of its previous gatherings. 
Certainly a body of men whose plans and 
discussions can claim columns of space, 
day after day, for many weeks, in Ameri- 
can newspapers, is an important influence 
in the world. This is a final test of suc- 
cess whose significance cannot be ignored. 

It is easy to minimize this organization 
and to point to what may seem to be its 
list of minor achievements. It is doubt- 
less true that the most important develop- 
ments since the War in the promotion of 
peace and disarmament have been accom- 
plished outside of the League itself. 
Against such achievements as the Wash- 
ington Conference, with its definite steps 
for naval limitation and its provision for 
the peaceful adjustment of Far-Eastern 
quarrels, and the Dawes plan for the 
settlement of German reparations, the 
League has to its credit minor triumphs 
such as the Austrian loan, its part in the 
settlement of the Italo-Greek dispute a 
year ago, and the creation of the Inter- 
national Court. This year’s session, how- 
ever, has launched the machinery for 
a more effective system of arbitration than 
the world has had before. It has taken 
steps toward the admission of Germany as 
a member—a new and previously unpopu- 
lar recruit which is really essential to the 
successful working of the League. It has 
also laid plans for a disarmament con- 
ference, which will probably convene next 
year and consume many months in an 
effort to do something for the armies of 
the world in some degree comparable to 
the limitations that the Washington Con- 
ference put upon naval competition. 

But the definite performances of the 
present session, important as they are, 
do not constitute the League’s most im- 
portant work. Mankind is gradually 
learning that the mere coming together, 
year after year, of many of the world’s 
leading statesmen, who devote their time 
for many weeks to the great subject of 
peace, is the most permanently important 
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thing about the League of Nations. 
That the League machinery may be in- 
adequate for certain definite tasks, that 
it may easily fail even at critical moments, 
that it may disappoint its admirers, be 
flouted and even jeered at—all these 
things are true, and they are equally true 
of most great causes that have exercised 
a profound influence on human history. 
They are all true of Christianity itself. 
Yet the fact that Europe is thinking more 
of peace than of war is of incalculable 
value. Its best brains are now devoting 
their energies to formulating plans by 
which the antagonistic nations may be 
kept from flying at one another’s throats, 
whereas formerly these same brains were 
busily occupied with plans for aggression 
and conquest. From 1870 to 1914 Ger- 
many spent her days and nights devising 
ways to fire her people’s minds with “the 
will to war.” That was the best possible 
method of making war inevitable. The 
great function of the League of Nations 
is to create in the minds of Europe the 
“will to peace.” That is similarly the 
most successful means of making peace 
inevitable. The result will be, that na- 
tions will be more careful in the future 
about springing to armsor about creatinga 
situation out of which war is the only way. 


The Steuben Society and the Dawes 
Report 


HE Dawes report, providing at 

last a satisfactory plan for the 

settlement of the European prob- 
lem, is generally hailed as one of the great 
accomplishments of the time. It is the 
only plan that the several governments 
of Europe have found upon which they 
could agree. Great Britain accepts it 
as the ultimate establishment of peace. 
France, most difficult when it comes to 
readjusting her relationships with Ger- 
many, stakes her political and economic 
future upon it. Germany, though called 
upon to make heavy sacrifices and really 
to put herself in a receivership, has sol- 
emnly pledged herself to abide by this 
new agreement. Practically all parts of 
Europe and the United States at last 


breathe more easily and look forward 
more reassuredly to the future as this 
great scheme of reorganization goes into 
effect. The Golden Age has not returned, 
but certainly a new prospect has opened 
to an exhausted world. 

There is one group, however, utterly 
dissatisfied with the Dawes report and 
actively conducting a campaign for its 
obliteration. The Steuben Society of 
America is an organization of German 
immigrants and their descendants. Its 
purpose is to preserve intact “the German 
influence in American life,” to uphold 
the Deutschtum as a distinct oasis in the 
American organization, to insist on the 
German language as the spoken tongue 
of Americans of German origin. Its 
great mission, that is, is the extension of 
hyphenism. In war days much was 
heard of the Steuben Society, but since 
the Armistice it has been quiescent. The 
campaign of Mr. La Follette, however, 
has again enlisted its activities, and 
“Why We Are for La Follette’”’ is the 
title of a broadside to which it is giving 
wide dissemination. The main reason 
these German-Americans are for La 
Follette is apparently because his election 
will tend to bring about a revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles which would relieve 
Germany of her present responsibilities 
and restore her to her old position in the 
economic and political system. Among 
several other resolutions of similar tenor 
is the following: 


RESOLVED, That we deprecate the Dawes 
plan as lacking in latitude for the application 
of reconstructive principles, as a mere make- 
shift which does not adequately meet the 
requirements of the crisis in the world’s 
affairs, and as an instrument in the hands of 
the international bankers and the irreconcil- 
able enemies of reconstruction and the world 
peace to exercise the power of enslavement 
against generations yet unborn. 


There are many queer side issues to 
American politics, and this little battle 
waged by a certain element among 
German-Americans for the defeat of the 
Dawes plan is one of the comedies of the 
campaign—a dash of humor, however, 


_ not without its ominous significance. 





“Friendly” Assistance to Disraeli and McKinley 


Premier Macdonald and His 
Motor Car 


HE morality of public men is al- 
ways a deeply interesting subject, 
especially in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. The United States has recently 
uncovered a scandal in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that caused good citizens black 
despair. A Secretary of the Interior 
awarded oil contracts on the public do- 
main to a well-known millionaire, who 
afterward gave him $100,000 in a black 
satchel. Both parties to the proceeding 
are now under indictment and awaiting 
trial. Simultaneously Mr. Macdonald, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, has 
become involved in a transaction which, 
at least on the surface, has most unpleas- 
ant implications. He receives a gift of 
$150,000 from a Scottish millionaire as an 
endowment of a motor car, and, a month 
afterward, bestows a baronetcy upon his 
benefactor. 

Are there any similarities in these two 
transactions? In certain ways they are 
not unlike. Both Mr. Macdonald and 
Mr. Fall personally profit from money 
gifts bestowed by men to whom, by 
virtue of their official positions, they 
grant important favors. Curiously enough 
the defenses of the two men are the 
same. Mr. Macdonald explains that Sir 
Alexander Grant, his benefactor, is a 
life-long friend, whose purpose in making 
the gift is purely personal and that the 
subsequent governmental favor extended 
to him has nothing to do with the en- 
dowed motor car. That is precisely what 
Mr. Fall says about Mr. Doheny and his 
$100,000. There is one great difference 
in the two transactions. The bestowal 
of a baronetcy is quite an insignificant 
favor compared with the alienation of 
great oil reserves set apart for the use of 
the Navy. The existence of one more 
of these baubles does not prejudice the 
public interest, whereas the ravishment 
of great public properties is a serious 
matter. 

Yet the fundamental principle is not 
different in the two cases. Should the 
holder of an official position use that posi- 


tion for private advantage? Mr. Mac- 
donald’s defenders of course insist that he 
has not done this; that the two transac- 
tions have no relation with each other, 
and not improbably that is the fact; yet 
the record still stands and it is almost as 
important that a Prime Minister should 
avoid the appearance of evil as that he 
should avoid evil itself. For the case 
of Czsar’s wife, true at the beginning of 
the present era, still holds good. 

To what extent can a public official 
accept financial assistance from sources 
other than the Government itself? The 
question has come up in many forms. 
It was no secret that Daniel Webster, 
while Senator from Massachusetts, was 
financially assisted by public-spirited 
citizens of his state. William McKinley’s 
debts in bankruptcy were paid by a group 
of friends who knew that these debts 
would make impossible his nomination 
for the Presidency. Benjamin Disraeli, 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain, was 
almost as famous for his debts as for 
his bons mots and was probably more 
worried by the money lenders than by the 
distracting domestic and foreign politics 
of his day. His latest biographers, 
Monypenny and Buckle, have described 
how a friend assisted him in these crises 
and how Disraeli’s gratitude led him to 
offer a peerage in reward. This is almost 
a parallel case to Mr. Macdonald’s, the 
significant point being that Mr. Montagu, 
Disraeli’s benefactor, declined to accept 
the proffered honor. 

The history of these and of other 
cases of gratitude indicates that the wise 
public man is he who keeps himself 
carefully aloof from all financial obliga- 
tions. The temptation is great, the 
innocence of the whole proceeding in 
many cases apparent—as in that of Mr. 
Macdonald—but the public has an amaz- 
ing talent for malice and misinterpreta- 
tion. There are few of McKinley’s 
admirers who do not wish that his fi- 
nancial embarrassment did not constantly 
come to the fore, demanding explana- 
tion, and Mr. Macdonald’s motor car, 
harmless as it is, will plague him for 
many years. 
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An Invaluable Training for 
Citizenship 


T WAS once the boast of Sparta that 
| her womanhood stood as well pre- 
pared as her manhood to carry to vic- 
torious conclusions the many wars of her 
dominion, for, in accordance with the law 
of Lycurgus, not only the young men but 
also the girls of Lacedzemon were practiced 
in the exercises of the stadium and the 
field. By a somewhat analogous process 
the womanhood of the United States is 
becoming daily a more capable and more 
highly developed factor of the nation’s 
citizenship. The organization of the 
Girl Scouts takes the place of the Tablets 
of Lycurgus. It has become the domi- 
nant influence in the lives of thousands of 
girls who two decades ago would have 
remained until old age claimed them, 
uninformed, undeveloped physically and 
to a-certain extent mentally, and of less 
than full value to the country. Now 
these girls become at an early age, some 
of them as early as eight or nine, units in 
a group system that trains them in three 
interests that will become most vital to 
them: home, health, and citizenship. 

The Girl Scouts organization was 
founded in 1912 by Mrs. Juliette Low, in 
Savannah, Georgia. The original enroll- 
ment was but a handful, but in the course 
of a trifle more than a decade it has grown 
to 130,000 members, with organizations in 
every state and in Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and Alaska. The complete registration 
of the Girl Scouts Incorporated, as 
they are now called, with headquarters 
at 189 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
amounts to 203,762 members. The ex- 
traordinary development of this move- 
ment can be explained by one thing only: 
the tremendous demand and appreciation 
of the work it accomplishes in taking 
girls at a formative period in their lives 
and instructing them in mental and physi- 
cal hygiene and in the use of their minds 
and bodies to the benefit of their commun- 
ities and, beyond these, of their country. 

The proof of the maturity and sound- 
ness of the training that it supplies may 
be found in the fact that not only do girls 


between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
become enrolled, but also young women 
who, as citizen scouts, learn to take active 
parts in the lives of their neighborhoods 
and as wage-earners or service-givers 
become true assets to even larger com- 
munities. 

Thus the Girl Scouts have become an 
influence of the utmost value and signifi- 
cance in the lives of American girls and 
women. The austere womanhood of 
Sparta stressed but one phase of develop- 
ment, the physical, and the courage that 
so often goes with the well-muscled human 
being. But the womanhood of America 
profits by the experience of the centuries. 
For there is the mental phase too, and the 
spiritual. 


Married Women and Maiden Names 


woman’s salary unless she signs her 

husband’s name to the payroll, the 
Interior Department has forced to the 
light one of the minor issues of the femin- 
ist movement. The Interior Department 
has followed the example of the State 
Department, which for years has declined 
to issue passports to a married woman 
except in her husband’s name. The re- 
luctance of certain advanced women to 
adopt a married cognomen is apparently 
increasing. It is the way the apostles of 
the new era assert their independence, 
and prove to the world that a woman is 
a woman for a’ that. The idea evidently 
prevails that the assumption of a man’s 
name is a relic of slavery, an outworn re- 
minder of the days when woman was 
merely a chattel, a relic of barbarism. 

Is it a fact that the use of a common 
name by all members of the family, and 
that the name of the husband and father, 
is a survival of the pre-glacial age, and 
therefore a badge of the inferior moral 
status of woman? It would be interest- 
ing to have the views on this subject of 
certain profound students of the family 
relation, such as the late Professor 
Sumner, of Yale. One would especially 
like to hear him, with his amazing knowl- 
edge of human institutions and his fine 
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and ironic gift for lucid exposition, di- 
late upon this topic. Not improbably 
Professor Sumner would quickly show 
these Washington feminists that the use 
of a husband’s name, far from being a 
mark of inferiority and subjection, was an 
eloquent sign of woman’s improved status 
in civilized society. The fundamental 
reason why a married woman takes her 
husband’s name is the preservation of 
family unity. Certain social philosophers 
—possibly misguided men—regard the 
evolution of the family as the greatest 
fact in European civilization. Certainly 
the nations in which the family organiza- 
tion is most sacredly preserved are the 
ones in which the position of woman is 
most dignified and independent. The 
family, inthe European or American sense, 
does not exist in Mohammedan or Orien- 
tal countries, and certainly the status of 
woman in Turkey, in Persia, or in China 
is one that the average American or 
European woman would hardly care to 
have for her own. Even Miss Alice 
Paul, the leader of the present agitation, 
probably does not aspire to destroy the 
family as the great social unit. 

The use of an identical cognomen by 
all family members—husband, wife, and 
children—is not only a great social con- 
venience, practically indispensable for the 
purpose of identification, but it is also, 
properly considered, a not unlovely sym- 
bol of this fine relationship. But why 
the husband’s? Why not use the wife’s 
name, as, in certain exceptional cases, is 
sometimes done? The reason is because 
every family should have a head, not 
necessarily for purposes of social domi- 
nance, but for the purpose of tracing des- 
cent. That descent is traced through the 
father is one of the greatest triumphs of 
civilization. It is the basis of morality 
in all modern communities and it is the 
highest tribute which the world pays to 
the worth of woman. It has taken civil- 
ization countless ages to reach this exalted 
conception. In primitive societies des- 
cent is traced not through the father, 
but the mother. This is known as the 
matriarchate. The reason is obvious: 
in such communities sex relations are so 


promiscuous that the father is unknown. 
There are many savage tribes to-day 
where the descent is traced through the 
mother. Such is the practice among 
the Fiji Islanders, the Senegalese, and the 
lowest races of the Congo and Australia. 
Mr. Donald B. MacMillan has recently 
told us that the matriarchate prevails 
among the Esquimaux. All these sav- 
ages make woman the head of the family, 
for the father is unknown. 

The fact therefore that, in Europe and 
in those nations (such as the United 
States) that are merely Europe trans- 
planted, the family name is the father’s 
name, simply indicates the improved 
status of woman which is perhaps the 
greatest social achievement of the ages. 
Of course the adoption of the husband’s 
name by the wife is merely one essential 
phase of this custom. Even the most 
advanced feminists follow the practice, in 
one form or another. It is Miss Paul’s 
theory that the use of a man’s name by a 
woman is a mark of subjection. But Miss 
Paul herself bears a man’s name—her 
father’s. Is it not just as degrading to 
be the “ chattel”’ of one’s father as of one’s 
husband? Nor is the problem solved by 
a woman taking her mother’s name, for 
that, again, is her grandfather’s—and so 
the odium remains. Possibly one solu- 
tion would be for husband and wife, on 
marriage, to discard their old appellations 
and assume a new and common one; but 
that likewise destroys family unity, for 
even the most advanced Americans like 
to retain a certain association with their 
fathers and mothers. 

There is apparently no way out of it, 
except the continuance of the present 
usage, with the distinct understanding 
that it is merely a social convenience, in- 
dulged in for preserving family unity, 
making clear that American social life has 
risen above the stage of the matriarchate, 
and chiefly perhaps, savingembarrassment 
on certain occasions, such as_ regis- 
tering at hotels and traveling on steam- 
ships. Meanwhile there are other far more 
important matters demanding the best en- 
ergies of those who are seeking to improve 
the position of woman and the family. 
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Are You Interested in Your Own 
Heredity? 


OLONEL WILLIAM. BOYCE 
( THOMPSON, of New York, has 
given $6,000,000 to endow an 
institution for scientific research in the 
growth and diseases of plants. Such 
researches are already under way in many 
places, but the distinction of the new 
mstitution is its insistence upon codpera- 
tive work by experts, who have heretofore 
worked independently in the numerous 
special lines of investigation. Colonel 
Thompson believes that if a plant chemist 
and a plant biologist and a plant ento- 
mologist work together on an experiment 
they will jointly find out things that all 
three would not find working separately. 
This seems a reasonable hope, and, if it is 
fulfilled in practice, the plan will doubt- 
less be adopted in many other fields of 
research. 

Nearly every man and woman of 
normal good feeling has at some time 
envied men who, like Colonel Thompson 
and John D. Rockefeller and other bene- 
factors, have the means to contribute 
something of general and permanent value 
to mankind by research foundations like 
the present one. But it is entirely possi- 
ble, without spending any money, for 
every intelligent person in the United 
States to lend invaluable aid to one of 
the most important scientific investiga- 
tions ever undertaken. This investiga- 
tion is designed to find out the laws that 
govern human heredity. The only way 
to discover these laws is to assemble a 
vast mass of facts, which the scientists 
can study and thus find the common 
thread of natural law that runs through 
them. Scientists in studying plant life 
can try all kinds of experiments with 
plants, controlling the conditions of soil 
and light and air for generations, and thus 
accumulating the material they need. 
But studies in human heredity cannot be 
so controlled, and the data have to be 
gathered by scientists with the help of 
other human beings. 

At this point helpfully minded people 
can serve science most usefully. The 


facts about your own heredity can now 
be forwarded to a scientific center, where 
they are added to a mass of gradually 
growing information which, in time, will 
be sufficiently varied and complete to 
form a secure basis for scientific study of 
the general laws of human heredity. 
Any one who will write to the Eugenics 
Record Office of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, located at Cold Spring Harbor, New 
York, will receive printed blanks upon 
which he can prepare organized data upon 
the physical and mental traits of himself 
and his blood kin. Thousands of Amer- 
icans have already filed this information 
with the Eugenics Record Office, and in 
another generation, if enough others do 
likewise, scientists will doubtless have 
enough data to make discoveries of im- 
mense value. Among these discoveries 
should be the ability to predict the prob- 
able characteristics of the children of any 
union where the characteristics of the 
families of the couple are known. Cer- 
tainly much that is now guesswork or 
superstition will be replaced by solid 
knowledge. And every person who now 
files his own data can justly feel that he 
has contributed something indispensable 
and unique to the most important of all 
the sciences, the science of man himself. 


Fewer American Paupers 


HERE is a certain sardonic touch 

in the fact that, at the time when 

a Presidential candidate is touring 
the country, picturing the increasing woes 
of the workingman, a government report 
should disclose the extent to which pau- 
perism is decreasing in the United States. 
And it is pauperism of a technical kind— 
the kind that finds refuge in almshouses. 
In 1910 there were 84,198 inmates in the 
poorhouses of the United States, com- 
pared with 78,090 in 1924—this out of a 
population of 115,000,000. Reduced to 
comparative statistics, this means that 
71.5 men and women out of each 100,000 
are being supported by their communities 
now as compared with 91.5 in igto. 
Certainly these are extremely low figures, 
and low as they are, the even more en- 
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couraging fact is that they are so rapidly 
going down. There are many towns in 
this country which have no poorhouses 
at all, because there are no candidates 
for admission, and others in which such 
buildings are most sparsely populated. 

The public has not yet forgotten the 
curious “reaction” produced in the minds 
of “charity experts” some time ago, 
when a well-known millionaire announced 
his intention of using his great fortune 
for the erection of a magnificent orphan- 
age. Such an institution, they declared, 
was unnecessary and unwise, partly be- 
cause more intelligent methods were com- 
ing into use for the rearing of orphans, 
and partly because most existing orphan- 
ages had difficulty in finding unfortunates 
enough to fill the buildings. 

The problem of poverty is by no means 
solved, for poverty is not the same thing 
as pauperism; the large cities are certainly 
full of misery, and the time is still far dis- 
tant when the care of the destitute will 
cease to be an obligation of the state. 
Yet it is just as true that the condition of 
those who toil is steadily improving and 
that the share of the workingman in the 
profits of industry is every day becoming 
greater. Mr. La Follette’s theory of our 
present economic organization is that it 
is an association of gigantic monopolies, 
dealing in the necessaries of existence, 
and exacting from the consumer con- 
stantly increasing prices for the essentials 
of daily life. As proof of this sweeping 
charge he points to the steadily increasing 
prices of all products. That prices have 
vastly increased in twenty years, especi- 
ally in the last ten years, is a patent fact. 
But this phenomenon is not peculiar to 
the United States. It has taken place in 
all countries—in most of them to a greater 
extent than in this—and is due to such 
apparent facts that it would be insult- 
ing human intelligence to recount them. 
Mr. La Follette ignores the other more 
apparent fact that wages have increased 
even more than prices, so that the reward 
of the workingman is far greater than in 
pre-war days. Any one who observes the 
living conditions of the workingman 
knows how they have improved in com- 


fort and even in luxury. The recent rev- 
elation of the Census Bureau that there 
are now 71 paupers per 100,000, whereas 
in 1910 there were 91 per 100,000, is 
merely another statistical confirmation of 
a well-known social improvement. 


The Loeb-Leopold Sentence 


T HERE is little doubt that a consid- 
erable majority of the newspaper- 
reading public was disappointed 
with the sentence imposed by Justice 
Caverly in the case of Loeb and Leo- 
pold. The public instinct on this point 
was correct, because what the public 
wanted was not so much the vengeful 
death of two horribly dangerous criminals 
as the assurance that they would be put 
beyond power to do further harm. 

The Wor.ip’s Work for July and 
August contained two articles on “The 
Cause of Crime” and “The Cure for 
Crime.” These articles expounded the 
theories of two distinguished men of great 
practical experience with criminals—the 
theories, in brief, that calculated crimes 
are invariably the product of defective 
tissue of the basal ganglia, and that such 
defects are inherited and incurable. Some 
space was devoted to the behavior of 
cold-blooded murderers. Though the 
material for these articles was assembled 
in February and the first article writtefi 
in March, no such perfect illustration of 
the Hickson-Olson theory was then avail- 
able as the character and conduct of the 
murderers of young Robert Franks, who 
committed their crime in May, too late 
for reference in the magazine. Every 
element of that theory is borne out in 
their case. Most strikingly, the mur- 
derers demonstrate that intellectual gen- 
ius may be housed in the same body with 
emotional imbecility. Intellectual bril- 
liancy was the outstanding quality of 
both, and caused their families and friends 
to overlook emotional defects of the most 
dangerous kind. For example, their 
serious assertions that they had no com- 
punction about inflicting needless cruel- 
ties upon birds and insects were doubtless 
passed off by their friends as a joke, be- 
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cause to their friends such absence of 
good feeling was incredible in themselves 
and was therefore assumed to be impossi- 
ble in these boys. But the boys did not 
mean it as a joke; to them it was a com- 
monplace fact. They scorned “squeam- 
ish” people, because they had no emotion 
of pity in their own make-up, and could 
not understand it in other people who 
had. But the reason why they had no 
pity was not “depravity”; the reason 
was that their physical mechanism had a 
defective area in it, where normal people 
register normal emotions. That defect 
they either had at birth (which is most 
likely), or they developed it as the result 
of some degenerative disease. In either 
event, it is incurable. 

This incurability of most criminals is 
what sticks in the public mind. “If he 
did it once, he may do it again,” expresses 
in the vernacular a profound scientific 
truth. This observation, with the fur- 
ther observations that sentimentality and 
sometimes corruption bring about the 
release of hopeless criminals, combine to 
create the public dissatisfaction with the 
Loeb-Leopold sentence. If the public 
felt sure that these boys would never be 
freed, they would accept the sentence 
without dissatisfaction. 

According to the Hickson-Olson theory, 
the sentence was proper, provided it is 
carried out. For under that theory, 
Loeb and Leopold were not morally re- 
sponsible, because they were as morally 
insane as a person can be. But though 
that theory relieves the murderers -of 
moral responsibility, it logically demands 
that they shall never be allowed either to 
have the opportunity to commit other 
crimes, or to taint the blood stream of the 
race by reproducing children to inherit 
this most awful of human defects. The 
only way to_insure these results is per- 
manently to segregate the murderers. 
Life imprisonment, actually enforced, is 
as effective for these purposes as death 
by hanging. Anything less than life 
imprisonment would defeat both pur- 
poses and would be a crime (against both 
society and the potential children of the 
murderers) quite as atrocious as their own. 


An Ill Used Word: ‘ Democracy”’ 


HE carelessness of Americans in 

the use of words is forcibly illus- 

trated in every Presidential cam- 
paign. There is one especially odious 
ill-treatment of good English that appears 
with endless iteration in the speeches of 
political orators, the editorials of news- 
papers, the articles of reporters—and, less 
frequently, in every-day speech. It is 
strange that the organizations devoting 
their energies to purifying the American 
language do not launch a campaign 
against the use of the word “ Democracy” 
as a synonym of the “ Democratic party.” 
The word “democracy,” properly used, 
means a form of government, which may 
or may not exist in this country. It is 
that form in which the power of govern- 
ment resides, directly or indirectly, in the 
masses that make up the citizenship. To 
adopt it as the name of a political organ- 
ization, even a venerable and a much 
respected one, perhaps gives a certain 
rotundity to an oratorical period, but it 
grates harshly on an ear attuned to the 
nice use of words. 

No one ever refers to the “ Republican 
party” as the “Republic.” That would 
be just as good English, however, as to 
refer to the “Democratic party” as the 
“Democracy.” “Democratic party” has 
a fine dignified sound and an ancient his- 
tory and the substitute so popular with 
careless writers and speakers is cheap, 
bombastic, and utterly unnecessary. 


Possibilities in American Immigration 


Policy 
A“ 


ARTICLE published elsewhere 
in this magazine describes the 
bootlegging of immigrants across 


‘the Canadian and the Mexican borders. 


This practice presents one of those loose 
ends of the immigration problem left un- 
solved by the new immigration bill; it is 
a matter which will receive the attention 
of Congfess at the next session. So long 
as prohibited aliens c4h be “jumped” 
across the borders by unscrupulous smug- 
glers, leaks exist in our immigration 
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policy that more or less threaten its suc- 
cess. One proposed remedy is the alien 
registration bill so warmly sponsored by 
Mr. Davis, Secretary of Labor. This is a 
plan for registering every alien in the 
United States, and for systematically 
keeping track of him; this process would 
necessarily disclose his right to be in the 
country, and, successfully carried out, 
would bring to an end present practices. 
The greatest. danger comes from the 
Mexican border, and here the main diffi- 
culty is not the “bootlegging” of stray 
Chinese and Japanese or other excluded 
peoples, but the mass migrations of Mex- 
icans themselves—a type of people utterly 
unassimilable and undesirable on many 
grounds as even temporary residents. 
Back of the picturesque phase of this 
dealing in contraband human material 
rises an issue of more portentous size. 
It displays the eagerness of all races to 
obtain a foothold in the United States, 
and suggests the complications which 
American immigration policy is likely to 
produce with many countries. Nothing 
is more certain than that the United 


States is to maintain this policy—to do- 


otherwise would mean the surrender of 
our birthright as a nation, and voluntarily 
consent to the utter transformation and 
consequent mongrelization of our people. 
Again, nothing is more certain than the 
hostility which this policy will inevitably 
arouse in many nations. The Japanese 
difficulty is only one. Already there is 
manifest in Europe a tendency to look 
upon theAmerican continent as something 
in the nature of a great family estate in 
which the peoples of Europe have more 
or less of a vested interest. The attitude 
of Europe toward war debts contracted 
with the United States is merely one 
phase of this point of view. The right 
which certain European nations appar- 
ently think they possess of shipping their 
surplus population to these shores, where 
they are expected to thrive and become 
sources of prosperity to the mother coun- 
try, illustrates the same tendency in 
another form. #taly protested the immi- 
gration bill essentially on these grounds, 
and Roumania officially complained that 


its passage would destroy her monetary 
system, which rested entirely upon the 
American gold obtained from Roumanian 
immigrants. In all European countries 
the pressure of over-population is strong; 
the same is true of China, Japan, and the 
East generally; from all corners of the 
compass eager eyes are directed to our 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, only to find 
the way impassably shut. 

It would be absurd to close our eyes to 
the antagonisms which this causes in most 
parts of the world. As years go by, and 
American immigration policy tightens, 
rather than relaxes—for this is inevitable 
—it will become only another powerful 
influence in isolating the United States, 
and any one with the slightest knowl- 
edge of history can foresee that it might 
easily lead to a military combination 
against this country. Happily there is 
one big fact in world politics to set on the 
other side. The problem that confronts 
the United States confronts, in almost the 
same form, the British Empire. America 
and the British Dominions control the 
larger part of the earth’s desirable soil. 
Both countries have adopted, or will 
presently adopt, essentially the same 
policy for their peopling; and both are 
determined to exclude, not only Asiatics, 
but also the less desirable and less assim- 
ilable of Oriental races. These two em- 
pires are so powerful that, together, they 
can maintain this policy, for any con- 
ceivable military or naval organization 
would be helpless against them. The 
situation presents another striking illus- 
tration of the way in which historic forces, 
despite all contravening influences, neces- 
sarily make the United States and Great 
Britain partners in the development of the 
world. 


A Way to Save Lumber 


such matters to learn from an ex- 
perienced lumberman that, of a given 
log of wood, only half thereof is lum- 
ber. It is hard to realize on looking 
at the massive columnar trunk of a 
Sequoia redwood that half of it is useless 


|: IS always a shock to the inexpert in 











and will be scrapped by the lumbermen. 
But it is a fact that of the cubic contents 
of a log 12 per cent. is bark and 12 per 
cent. sawdust when the mill has com- 
pleted its sawing. Twenty-six per cent. 
more is lost in the process of cutting a 
round log square preparatory to sawing it 
into planks, or in converting a tapering log 
into a straight-edged one for the same 
purpose. The material thus wasted the 
sawyers term “slabs, edgings, and trims”’ 
and it is ruthlessly cast by. 

It is the trend of the human mind to 
follow an immemorial custom rather than 
the path of reason as much in lumbering 
as in other pursuits. Man was first ac- 
customed to trim his logs with a hand 
adze, working from the bark inward to 
the core, and sawyers to this day follow 
this traditional precept of their guild. 
They think first of getting the bark out 
of the way and of disposing of the taper. 
They then proceed to the sawing up of 
the resultant elongated cube into planks, 
but they resolutely ignore by this process 
the fact that the best and soundest timber 
lies nearest the bark and that by their 
disposition of bark and taper they lose 
much, if not all, of it. It is converted 
into “slabs,” “edgings,” and “trims” 
and is discarded. Not only that, but 
they decline to consider the obvious 
geometry of the log and the conclusion 
to be drawn therefrom. Figure II is the 
plainest possible demonstration of a 
process by which the clear timber near 
the bark may be saved and not that only, 
but a considerable part of the cubic con- 
tents of the log also. Figure I shows the 
method used at present. A system was 
devised by the late John Rodes, a Pacific 
coast lumberman, for the cutting of logs 
in a fashion similar to figure II. It is 
being slowly adopted by mills in that 
region. Experienced lumbermen judge 
that the process will effect a saving of at 
least 13 per cent. of the cubic contents of 
each log, that by the present system is 
entirely wasted. It is a percentage too 
large to continue to cast upon the waters, 
even in a country whose regal forests seem 
inexhaustible. The saving costs nothing 
and probably could mean almost as much 
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to the prolonging of our timber supplies 
as fire prevention or any of the major 
activities of the Forest Service. 


Heredity in American Politics 


“Te striking parallel in the political 
careers of Theodore Roosevelt | 
and Theodore Roosevelt II is one 
of the minor excitements of the pres- 
ent political campaign. To what extent 
has heredity figured in American polit- 
ical history? Francis Galton, the great 
student of inherited genius, might find 
a few striking illustrations in the story 
of the American Presidency. The younger 
and the elder Pitt are the two out- 
standing instances in the annals of Great 
Britain; but a more astonishing case is 
that of the Adams family in the United 
States. The scoffers who insist that tal- 
ent, and even genius, is not transmissible, 
find a serious stumbling block in these 
tough and able old New Englanders. 
John Adams, President of the United 
States, has a son, John Quincy, who also 
in his time enters the White House. The 
latter’s son, Charles Francis, becomes, as 
American Minister to Great Britain dur- 
ing the Civil War, one of the greatest of 
American diplomats. His sons, Henry 
Adams—he of the famous “ Education” 
—and Brooks Adams, have made great 
reputations as historians, publicists, and 
men of letters. The other instance in 
which the Presidency has shown a ten- 
dency to run in the family is that of the 
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Harrisons. The grandson of William 
Henry Harrison, elected in 1840, was 
Benjamin Harrison, President from 1889 
to 1893. In this case there was no ques- 
tion that the grandson was a much abler 
statesman than the grandfather. That 
two American families, in little more than 
a century, should have established some- 
thing in the nature of a Presidential 
dynasty, is a discouraging fact to those 
who think that the descendants of great 
men are necessarily incompetent. Any 
one having the slightest acquaintance 
with Mendelian heredity knows that this 
is not true. A certain number of such 
descendants will inevitably manifest abil- 
ities above the ordinary. 

Is a third Presidential family now in its 
dawning? This question explains the 
nation-wide interest in the nomination, 
for Governor of New York, of young 
Theodore Roosevelt. The possession of 
a great name is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. It gives its bearer an op- 
portunity which he would probably never 
have obtained otherwise. On the other 
hand, such a name makes success dif- 
ficult. The public is not so much in- 
terested in detecting points in which the 
son resembles his father as points in which 
he falls below him. President Van 
Buren’s son, unquestionably a man of 
parts, was forced to go through life with 
the nickname of “Prince John.” The 
cartoonists always pictured Benjamin 
Harrison in a huge beaver hat, of the 
vintage of the ‘forties, much too large 
for him; “grandfather’s hat,’ indeed, 
was an issue in the campaign. The pres- 
ent Theodore Roosevelt has been particu- 
larly unfortunate in this regard. Rough 
Rider hats falling over his ears, gigantic 
big sticks which his hands cannot grasp, 
huge swords—the weapons of Achilles 
himself—pictured far too big for his 
muscles to wield—the artists have dragged 
forth all the abundant and rusty machin- 
ery which formed their chief delight dur- 
ing the reign of Theodore | and have 
put it to the most malicious use in the 
case of the son. Thus, whatever his 
abilities, the aspirations of the present 
Roosevelt necessarily meet their obsta- 





A Proposed Settlement of the Franco-American Debt 


cles. In American politics it is possible 
for Amurath to succeed Amurath, but it 
is not a simple process. 


Government Ownership of (French) 
Utilities 


R. E. N. HURLEY’S proposal for 
M the settlement of the French debt 

to the United States reads almost 
as though it were a plank from Senator 
La Follette’s platform. Besides a five- 
year moratorium and a cutting of the 
interest rate from 5 to 2% per cent., the 
scheme carries the further provision that 
the American Government shall invest 
half the amount received in French in- 
dustrial enterprises. This latter proposal 
has two distinct advantages. In the first 
place, it will solve one of the most perplex- 
ing of the problems involved in all these 
debt settlements—that of exchange. In- 
stead of receiving the whole of the annual 
payments in cash, the American Govern- 
ment will receive at least one half in 
French industrial securities. It also pro- 
vides France with a large sum for large 
internal improvements. France is ex- 
tremely rich in water power, especially in 
the Rhone section, and the development of 
these resources is part of her extensive 
program for creating French industry on 
a large scale. The saving in coal would 
be an important item. It is not un- 
natural that the use of American money 
for this exploitation should appeal to 
French industrialists, especially as part 
of a plan for extinguishing the American 
debt. 

In this country, however, the suggestion 
is likely to lead to an animated discussion. 
The development of American water 
power by Federal assistance has many 
advocates; it forms part of the La Follette 
program. So far the idea has made no 
great headway, there being a strong 
national aversion to government owner- 
ship in any form. Mr. Hurley’s scheme 
is a plan for government ownership, the 
unusual aspect being that it will be owner- 
ship in French and not in American enter- 
prise. It is easy to forecast the hostility 
which Western Congressmen and Senators 
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are likely to manifest against such a 
departure in national policy, and the 
eagerness with which the not illogical 
standpoint will be urged that, if we are to 
have government ownership at all, it had 
better begin at home. 


Drug Addiction Decreasing in the 
United States 


N THE absence of any definite statis- 
| tics on drug addiction in this country, 
the thought in some way has been 
drilled into the public mind that prohibi- 
tion has greatly increased the ‘number of 
those who use habit-forming drugs. The 
impression has become so general that 
many well-informed persons have flatly 
said as a fact that the number was vastly 
increasing, and that peddlers daily were 
enlisting scores of young persons in the 
army of the enslaved. 

During the administration of the selec- 
tive draft in the War, the word was passed 
from unofficial sources to those in charge 
of the draft that at least 500,000 addicts 
would be found among the men examined 
for war service. The extreme inaccuracy 
of that estimate was proved early in the 
War, and out of approximately 3,500,000 
men only 3,284 were found to be drug 
addicts. If that figure is applied to the 
1920 census the estimated number of ad- 
dicts for the entire country in that year 
was short of 100,000. 

It is entirely probable that this gross 
exaggeration was a piece of German war 
propaganda, but even so it had a great 
beneficial effect because during and after 
the War a score or more of surveys were 
made, new repressive legislation was 
passed, and both municipal and Federal 
law-enforcing agencies were set in motion 
to stamp out the traffic. 

Fairly accurate statistics were kept in 
widely differing communities and though 
the sets of figures in some cases differ 
radically in conclusions, one outstanding 
deduction is that the extent of drug addic- 
tion has been wildly exaggerated and that 
the total of addicts in this country prob- 
ably is not more than 110,000. Dr. 


Lawrence Kolb and A. G. Du Mez, a 


pharmacologist, of the United States 
Public Health Service, who analyzed all 
the available statistics, believe that the 
maximum estimate is 150,000. 

Instead of increasing, the number of 
addicts in this country, according to these 
experts, has been steadily decreasing 
since 1900, when “there may have been 
264,000,” many of whom had formed the 
drug habit through an early impression 
that heroin and cocaine would not enslave 
those who used them. Early mistakes 
in the handling of habit-forming drugs 
have been eliminated; the proportion of 
normal persons addicted to drugs has been 
cut down each year, and the habit is grad- 
ually being restricted to “unstable people 

of abnormal cravings.” 

The need for care by physicians in 
prescribing narcotics was shown shortly 
after the Civil War by the large number 
of addicts made by the adoption of 
the hypodermic method of administering 
morphine on the theory that the drug was 
non-enslaving when given in that way. 
Still later many addicts were made by 
the use of heroin and cocaine on the 
theory that they were not habit-forming 
drugs. Though those mistakes did in- 
crease the number of addicts, addiction to 
a great extent was overcome by legislation 
and other repressive measures. The 
medical profession has become more care- 
ful and, moreover, must conform to very 
strict regulations, and the results have 
been so marked in the North that out of 
10,000 addicts examined in New York 
City less than 2 per cent. had formed the 
habit by use of opiates during illnesses. 
In the South the result was not so marked; 
there drug addiction is more prevalent be- 
cause of the wide use of opiates for malaria, 
the hookworm, and diarrhoeal diseases. 

Among repressive measures, one of the 
most effective has been the Harrison 
Narcotic Law, which forced large numbers 
of addicts to seek treatment, with a large 
percentage of cures among normal persons 
who had not contracted the habit vi- 
ciously. Even unstable persons who had 
contracted the habit viciously were forced 
to seek treatment because their usual 
supplies were cut off, and the State Hospi- 
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tal at Norfolk reported in one year that 
90 per cent. of those who applied for 
treatment had lost their usual source of 
supply. The beneficial effect of the 
Harrison Law was shown in another survey 
in Tennessee, where about 50 per cent. of 
the addiction was traceable to prescrip- 
tions by physicians. A large percentage 
of the addicts there were normal persons 
who could be cured, and the Harrison 
Law cut off the illicit supply and drove the 
normal persons, who were unfortunately 
addicted, to the clinics, where many were 
freed of the habit. 

Due to the repressive measures, the 
proportion of delinquent or abnormal ad- 
dicts is increasing, especially in the 
prisons, and the success of the new cam- 
paign has been so marked that there is 
hope, provided there is no widespread 
relaxation of effort, that in time drug 
addiction will be confined to “persons 
taking opium because of an incurable 
disease and addicts of the psycopathic, 
delinquent type, who spend a good part 
of their lives in prisons.” 


Small Investors Getting into the 


Large Investment Market 


NTERESTING statistics showing the 

| great growth and the change in char- 
acter of the market for securities in 
this country were presented at the annual 
convention of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America in Cleveland in 
September. Mr. John W. Prentiss, the 
retiring president, pointed out that in 
three and a half years to the middle of 
1924 the members of this association 
placed more than $17,000,000,000 worth 
of securities with investors. During that 
period the absorption of new securities in 
this country was at an average rate of 
$5,000,000,000 a year. Before the War 
it was about $2,000,000,000. - 
A comparison was made by Mr. Pren- 
tiss between the investment market in 
this country and in England. In 1921 
we sold $4,200,000,000 of securities. In 
England they sold $971,000,000. In 1922 
we sold $5,244,000,000. In England they 
sold $1,000,000,000. In 1923 we sold 


approximately $5,000,000,000. In Eng- 
land they sold $900,000,000. These years 
did not show our maximum investment 
capacity, for his figure for the first six 
months of this year was $3,215,000,000. 

Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, presented facts showing 
the important part the small investor is 
playing in this larger market for new 
securities. In the case of two foreign 
loans managed by J. P. Morgan & Com: 
pany he inquired of twenty-three repre- 
sentative houses throughout the country 
that had participated in the placing of 
these bonds with investors to learn the 
number and amounts of their individual 
sales. Referring to that investigation, 
he said, “It seems to dispose very effec- 
tively of the idea that offerings of bonds 
to-day are taken by large institutions or 
wealthy individuals.” 

These twenty-three houses had 2,970 
customers who bought bonds of the 
$25,000,000 Austrian Government loan, 
and the average investment of these 
customers was $2,980. They had 8,212 
customers who bought bonds of the 
$150,000,000 Japanese loan, and their 
average investment was $2,680. Approx- 
imately 50 per cent. of the number of sales 
made in both cases was to persons who 
invested $1,000 or less; approximately 
go per cent. to investors who purchased 
$5,000 or less. The first group took 
15 per cent. of the Austrian loan and 
10 per cent. of the Japanese. The larger 
group-purchasers of $5,000 or less ac- 
counted for 62 per cent. of the money 
furnished Austria and 44 per cent. of the 
amount furnished Japan. 

In recognition of their obligation to 
these small investors—who are now play- 
ing such an important part in financing 
in this country—to educate them in 
sound investment principles and to lead 
them into safe investment channels— 
the Investment Bankers’ Association, at 
its Cleveland convention, approved a 
national educational advertising cam- 
paign which should be far-reaching in its 
effect in broadening the market for good 
securities and narrowing that for those of 
the “blue sky” type. 























urtesy of Louis C. Tiffany, Esq 
THE BEATERS 


FROM THE PAINTING BY NIKOLAI BOGDANOFF-BIELSKI 


esome Examples of ‘Russian -Art selected from 
an exhibition organized by the ‘Russian -Art 
societies of Moscow and Petrograd, and now 


being shown throughout the United States 





ON THE SEA SHORE 


FROM THE PAINTING BY SERGEI VINOGRADOFF 





























SPRING IS COMING 


FROM THE PAINTING BY SERGEI VINOGRADOFF 














“TALES OF THE WAR” 


FROM A PAINTING BY SERGEI VINOGRADOFF 
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Photographs by Brown Bros. 
BOSTON 


Louisburg Square, where the atmosphere of the Eighteenth Century Boston is a reality. It 
remains the stronghold of dignity and conservatism and it strongly disapproves of tumult. 














ST. LOUIS 


A street of residences on the fringes of the ceaseless activity of the heart of the city. 





























New York and Chicago 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue, a ribbon of con- 

stantly changing pageantry, cuts 

across streets whose crowds seem 
ever hurrying toward it. 











CHICAGO 


Michigan Boulevard and 
the Chicago River hem in 
on two sides the superb 
upward thrust of the twin 
skyscrapers. 
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City Streets of America 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
Northrup Street, where every 
sidewalk is a rose garden and 
every cottage, no matter how 
small, is surrounded with 

flowers 














MINNEAPOLIS 
A residence fronting a 
deeply shaded street and 
the waters of the Missis- 
sippi just beyond. 

















SEATTLE 
Like Portland, Seattle takes 
pride in her great number of 
small homes, all of them en- 
dowed with small but very 
beautiful gardens. 























Salt Lake City and Detroit 





SALT LAKE CITY 
East South Temple Street, a resi- 
dential thoroughfare typical of the 
city founded by the Mormons. 
































DETROIT 
lhe Campus, looking north on Woodward Avenue, with its many intersecting arteries of traffic. 


City Streets of America 
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BALTIMORE 


Lexington Street, looking east from Howard Street, with the Lexington Building towering in the background. 








DENVER 
many 
Park, 5,280 feet above sea 
level. They take no chances 
with their lawns in a Colorado 
summer. 


A residence in Washington cf +, 

















The Street of Lights and Personalities 
§ 
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NEW YORK 
3roadway, the street of lights and personalities, as it looks from the Custom House roof. From 
Bowling Green the thoroughfare runs north, a vast urban cafion between towering structures. 














City Streets of America 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


A city glamorous with the ships and flags of all the nations that it gathers into 
the embrace of its gated harbor. Market Street, a paradise of merchants 





St. Paul and Cleveland 


ST. PAUL 
Summit Avenue, a shady street flanked by lawn-encircled residences. 





CLEVELAND 
Meadowbrook Boulevard in the “ Heights.’ 





City Streets of America 


PHILADELPHIA 
Broad Street, a canyon of shadow, north of Chestnut and Walnut Streets. 





The Battalions of Chicago’s Traffic 


CHICAGO 
Michigan Boulevard, looking north from Van Buren Street, with the Doric fagade of the Art Museum 
on the right. The automobiles move like the columns of an army ceaselessly along this thoroughfare. 





City Streets of America 


LOS ANGELES 
In the city of sunlight the residences face ranks of palm 
trees that lend a tropical atmosphere to the thoroughfares 


NEW YORK 
Central Park and Fifth Avenue, the pleasure routes of the city’s millions. The building at the extreme 
right is the Metropolitan Club, before whose doors the traffic of 59th Street and the Avenue ravels and un- 
ravels itself all day long and most of the night. 








Milwaukee and Cincinnati 























MILWAUKEE 
Lake Drive, running between shady and comfortable and unpretentious residences. 























CINCINNATI 
Rose Hill, a suburb of residences and quiet sunny streets. 
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A CORNER IN THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE’S’’ MODEL PLANT 
Since Greeley’s time the Tribune was a Park Row institution in New York, but recently it moved 
uptown, near the New York 7imes. Its new building is considered a model in newspaper construction 
and includes every time- and labor-saving device. This isa part of its battery of linotype machines. 


The Truth About the 
Newspapers 


lll. PRESS AGENTS AND PROPAGANDA 
By CARL C. DICKEY 





HE best evidence of the power larly seekers of fame in the mimic arts, 
of the American press is the are willing to sin to get their publicity, 
effort of press agents and propa-_ others prefer to have themselves repre- 
gandists to use it, and the sented as beautiful pillars of virtue, 
greatest tribute to its influence charity, and probity. And they are not 
is the wrongdoers’ fear of publicity. Ed only willing but even anxious to pay large 
Howe, the sage of Kansas, said that the sums of money to publicity men for the 
“wages of sin is publicity,” and though creation of fictions about themselves. 
some avid seekers of notoriety, particu- Though the publicity man has been 
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represented by so-called liberals and many 
college professors as an undesirable news- 
paper barnacle pouring a continuous 
stream of poisonous propaganda into the 
press, in reality he is merely a natural 
development of the needs, not only of the 
American press, but also of our system of 
government. The essence of democracy 
is that all should have.a voice in govern- 
ment, in politics, in all public affairs, in 
the discussion of public and _ private 
morals—in short, a voice in anything 
pertaining to the public welfare. To 





E. S. 


BECK 

Managing editor of the Chicago Tribune, “the 

world’s greatest newspaper,’’ and one of the found- 

ers of the new Society of American Newspaper 

Editors, with its code of ethics for the press. His 

post makes him the head of one of the finest news- 
gathering machines in the country. 


crush out the publicity man who is seek- 
ing to add to the general knowledge, even 
by telling only a part of the truth, is to 
deny one of the great constitutional 
privileges of our democracy. 

Any corporation, any labor union, or an 
organization of any kind, should have the 
privilege of telling the public any part of 
the truth about its own affairs, and if that 
truth conflicts in any way with the wel- 





Propaganda From Abroad 


fare of an opponent, the public is fairly 
sure to get at least some residuum of 
truth from the clash of opposing views, 
and the general body of public opinion 
is thereby benefited. 

The right or propriety of a foreign 
government’s maintaining a propaganda 
service in this country is not so clear, 
especially if the efforts of a bureau 
of that kind would seek to influence 
opinion upon domestic legislation, or 
even upon legislation not even intimately 
affecting the welfare of another nation. 





HERBERI 


BAYARD SWOPE 


Reporter and war correspondent who has recently 

become executive editor of the New York World. 

He started the movement to hold the last National 

Democratic Convention in New York City, and in 

1917 he won the Pulitzer prize for the best piece of 
reporting of the year. 


Maintenance of offices for the dissemi- 
nation of trade statistics, or facts about 
commerce, of course, would not fall within 
the category of propaganda bureaus; they 
are necessary adjuncts of commerce. 
But the American mind rebels against any 
kind of foreign propaganda, no matter 
how frank or open, and it was the feeling 
on this subject which caused so much 
criticism of publicity men and_ press 






























agents in the years immediately following 
the War. 

Foreign propaganda services in this 
country disappeared almost completely 
in the two years after the War. Though 
a few bureaus still exist for the dissemi- 
nation of facts and statistics about com- 
merce and finance, their output cannot 
be classed definitely as 
propaganda. It is really 
information, and 
some of it valuable 
information, 
though very lit- 
tle of it ever 
gets much 





prominence in 
the newspa- 
pers. Bureaus 
of this kind 
appear in 
every war. 
So far as | 
have been able 
to find, the first 
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what not to print of the publicity items 
sent to us,” said one chief editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper in discussing the 
exaggerated reports that the press of the 
country was giving too much space to 
propaganda and publicity. 

“ Most of it goes into the waste basket,” 
he added, “though some of it does offer 

real news possibilities.” 

The publicity man has 
become a recognized 
part of our national 
system of dis- 
seminating 
views and in- 
formation— 


press, radio, 
and film—and 
in this new 
scheme of 
things it is the 
function of the 
press and _ all 
other agencies 
to see that the pub- 
lic interests are safe- 


CURTIS 


actual press agent, 
or publicity man, 
was John R. Thomp- 
son, a newspaper 
man who was sent 
to England by the 
Confederate States 

















in the Civil War. 











of America, in an effort to turn public 
opinion toward the cause of the South 


“We have learned what to print and 


Noted magazine publisher who entered the news- 

paper business in 1913 by purchasing the Phila- 

delphia Public Ledger from Adolph S. Ochs, and 

who has recently purchased the historic New York 

Evening Post. One of his contributions toward the 

improvement of our journalism is his extension of 
the foreign news services of his newspapers. 


guarded and that 
the proper light is 
thrown upon the 
public viewpoint. If 
the publicity agent 
is to be dishonest, if 
he is to seek to turn a “poison stream” 
into public opinion, it is the task of the 
press to purify that stream, or to see that 
it does not all reach its intended mark. 
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‘The truth is, that most of these publicity 
men are former newspaper men who still 
hope that some day the great body of the 
American press will rise to the ideals 
cherished by its leaders. They want to 
use the press, of course, but it is in their 
interest if ideals are high and if freedom 
is preserved. Some of the publicity men 
may be unscrupulous, but every editor 
and every reporter in the land is con- 
stantly on the alert to check the illegiti- 
mate activities of the dishonest and the 
unscrupulous. They lose sometimes in 


‘When in Doubt, Don’t Do It” 






which was not in keeping with the spirit 
of democracy. In many cases in those 
“good old days,” information about big 
business enterprises was refused on the 
ground that the public had no right to 
know about the inner workings of the 
corporation, and it was not for many years 
that public opinion forced a change in 
this attitude. 

In a foreword to one of the recent 
volumes in the British Empire survey, 


Viscount Burnham pointed out that 
“writing some forty years ago, Lord 





FRANK A. MUNSEY 
Who, in his operations as a newspaper publisher in 
New York City, has bought and closed out a half 
dozen daily newspapers, retaining only two—the 
Sun and the Evening Telegram. His theories on 
consolidations have made him the conspicuous figure 
in the trend toward fewer and stronger papers. 


the battle of wits, but usually they win, 
because the invariable rule in the decent 
and honest newspaper office is: “When 
in doubt, don’t do it.’’ In other words, 
when inquiry fails to confirm the truth 
of the publicity, it is left out of the paper. 

For years the cry of the lamenters was 
that railroads and great industrial enter- 
prises, or rather, corporations in general, 
had adopted a public-be-damned attitude 


LORD 

Famous managing editor of the New York Sun 

under Dana and Laffan, affectionately known to 

hundreds of newspaper men as “ Boss’? Lord. He 

was noted not only for his ability, but also for his 

patience and geniality. He held his position on the 
Sun staff for thirty-three years, retiring in 1913. 


CHESTER S. 


Bryce said that the United States was the 
country where public opinion ruled most 
completely—the public opinion which old 
Metternich told the Congress of Vienna 
was a good guide but a bad master.” 
Lord Bryce’s observation is still true, 
and it is a great forward step in the 
development of a sound and intelligent 
public opinion when every organization 
seeks to contribute facts, or even views, to 

















the main body of current knowledge, even 
if those facts are ephemeral. 

Nowadays corporations and industrial 
enterprises, as well as some labor unions 
and all kinds of organizations with aims 
affecting the public welfare, realize that 
for their own welfare they must keep the 
public informed about some of their ac- 
tivities, and there is hardly a railroad 
company or big industrial enterprise 
which does not have a man delegated as 
“liaison officer’ between the officers and 
the public as represented by the press. 
Though possibly this does not seem an 
advancement to the doleful ones, cer- 
tainly it has served to create better 
relations between the public and industry. 


RAILROADS CHANGE TACTICS 


ECOGNITION by the railroads, for 

instance, of the desirability of 
toning down their arrogant public-be- 
damned attitude by the employment of 
publicity men or counselors in public 
relations—call them what you will—has 
had the beneficial effect of putting a tag 
on the statements of the railroads, and 
has removed many of the old subter- 
ranean passages which were formerly the 
avenues of reaching the public and the 
newspapers. Instead of attempting to 
place the case before the public by in- 
direction, the railroad now is able to state 
views on public questions fully and 
openly, and the advantage to the pubhc 
is that it knows the source of the opinion 
or facts. 

The development of the art of publicity, 
as an adjunct to our national press, has 
pulled much of the business of the rail- 
roads, for instance, out into the light, 
which is where it should be, of course. 
The doleful ones have given the wide- 
spread impression that big business enter- 
prises, and particularly the railroads, 
engaged publicity men in the beginning 
with malice and forethought, but that is 
not the truth. In most cases, the idea 
that the railroads should tell their story 
to the public was “sold” to the corpo- 
ration executives by intelligent, far- 
seeing newspaper men after long efforts, 
and opposition of officials in the beginning 
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was so strong that it seemed doubtful if 
they would ever accept the innovation. 
The public-be-damned attitude was a 
hardy plant, especially among the rail- 
roads. 


NO LONGER “PUBLIC BE DAMNED” 


T IS an interesting fact that one of the 
most efficient and sensible of the rail- 
road publicity departments is conducted 
by the very railroad whose president ut- 
tered the words “the public be damned.” 
In his book, “Fifty Years a Journalist,” 
Melville E. Stone points out that William 
H. Vanderbilt of the New York Central 
never meant the words in the connotation 
given them by an impudent reporter who 
was ordered out of Vanderbilt’s private 
car, and uttered them merely as an 
expletive in a fit of irritation over an un- 
warranted intrusion. 

Nevertheless, the words gained wide 
currency, because they did represent an 
actual attitude of the railroads, which has 
now changed so much that even the New 
York Central, Vanderbilt’s old road, has 
its public-be-informed department. The 
creation of this department, however, was 
not a deliberate attempt to subvert public 
opinion. In fact, a former newspaper 
man, Pitt P. Hand, had some difficulty 
in persuading the late A. H. Smith, then 
president of the Central lines, to author- 
ize a publicity department. Mr. Smith 
finally became so enthusiastic an advocate 
of a well-informed public, however, that 
he frequently took time from his execu- 
tive duties to telephone editors that he 
did not believe they were telling the 
public enough about the work of the rail- 
roads. 

Ivy Lee, formerly an exceedingly cap- 
able New York newspaper reporter, who 
is the target for most of those who want to 
shoot at publicity men, because he was 
the first representative for a great rail- 
road, had no easy time showing either 
the Per.nsylvania Railroad or others of his 
early clients that a new order demanded 
that the public should have some.infor- 
mation about public service corpora- 
tions. Now his early idea has become so 
thoroughly accepted among all kinds of 
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organizations that he has as clients some 
of the largest corporations in the country, 
including the Rockefeller philanthropic 
organizations and some of their other 
enterprises. 


THE ENERGY OF REPORTERS 


HE complaint that the activity of 

publicity men in putting out ma- 
terial for their organizations is destroying 
the initiative of reporters is not precisely 
true, nor is it true that the corporation 
publicity man has succeded in “fencing 
up” his clients so that reporters cannot 
interview them. Reporters to-day un- 
doubtedly have just as much energy and 
initiative as in the “good old days,” 
and perhaps more, but the newspapers 
have so many more editions and deal so 
much in “last minute” news that a large 
part of the time and energy of the re- 
porters is consumed in catching the edi- 
tions, leaving little margin for thorough- 
ness and hard digging. 

The reporter, moreover, in the more 
complex news machine to-day is in most 
cases a cog dependent upon intelligent 
direction, and not an individual with 
plenty of time for digging up facts in his 
own way. It may be, as even many 
good newspaper men say, that the re- 
porters to-day are not so good as in “the 
good old days,” but if that is true, the 
blame must fall upon the newspapers and 
not upon the reporters, for the news- 
papers could retain most of their best men 
if they would pay the salaries which the 
same men are able to command in other 
fields. With fewer and stronger news- 
papers, higher salaries could be paid 
to good men, but the average is still very 
low, too low to hold all of the good men. 


PUBLIC VALUE OF “ PUBLICITY” 


OR is it reprehensible, as some of the 

doleful ones have represented, for 
Mr. Lee or any other able newspaper 
man to drop the réle of a judge, which 
every honest newspaper man plays, and 
become an advocate of some special 
cause or organization. Indeed, the occu- 
pation of publicity man more nearly 
resembles a profession than the exercise of 





An Army of Press Agents 


craftsmanship in a newspaper office, be- 
cause newspaper training is considered 
necessary for the publicity man, whereas 
a minister, a lawyer, an actor, a school 
teacher, a salesman, an accountant, or any 
other fairly intelligent person of good 
education can go into the editorial or 
news room and in a few months master 
the technique, provided, of course, he 
has that peculiar and indefinable aptitude 
so necessary for the making of a good 
newspaper man. And in a short*time he 
can be making just as much money as 
nine out of ten of his associates who have 
been in the business for years. 

It is an undeniable fact that the honest, 
newspaper-trained publicity man is an 
aid in the formation of a sounder public 
opinion and in the wider dissemination of 
useful knowledge, and that he is rendering 
a public service which the newspapers 
would be unable to give without his 
assistance. In a nation of 120,000,000, 
and amid all the complexities of modern 
life, it would be impossible for any news- 
paper or group of newspapers to main- 
tain, without the publicity man, the 
contacts which they now have, through 
his aid, with corporations, labor unions, 
and organizations of all kinds. These 
trained publicity men know what will 
be interesting or informing to the pub- 
lic and they send it to the newspapers, 
and the business of publicity has become 
so generally an accepted part of our 
national news machine that it will be 
expanded, not curtailed. 

It is an interesting commentary on this 
vast growth of publicity in the last few 
years that almost at the very time a 
professor in the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism was lamenting its spread, the 
President of the same university was au- 
thorizing the creation of a Department of 
Information, which has become one of 
the most thorough agencies of its kind. 
Not only have universities seen the 
advantage of organizing these depart- 
ments, but museums as well, and the 
University Museum of Philadelphia, the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and many others have men delegated to 
supply information for the public through 
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the press. Most of the government 
departments in Washington also have 
men to prepare material for the news- 
papers. 
Far from vitiating the energies of the 
reporters, this help of the publicity men 
leaves the newspaper men free for other 
inquiries, or deeper and more thorough 


had been besieged by scores of circus and 
theatrical press agents, who are still with 
the press in large and ever-growing num- 
bers and with an ingenuity and resource- 
fulness always calling for the best wits 
to frustrate their appetites for free news- 
paper space. Barnum himself was one of 
the best students of both the public 


investigation into 
thestories produced 
by the _ publicity 
men. 

Though the pio- 
neer Lee became 
publicity man for 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad more than 
twenty years ago, 
other corporations 
and even labor un- 
ions were slow to 
adopt the innova- 
tion until the war 
propaganda bu- 
reaus showed the 
tremendous power 
of a mobilized pub- 
lic opinion. The re- 
sults of these war 
efforts were so start- 





“| think the newspapers are having 
a pretty difficult time, as are public men, 
to discriminate between propaganda and 
genuine news. I have in my files an 
article which appeared in a number of 
leading papers a few weeks ago. This 
article was so manifestly propaganda of 
such a cheap variety that I confess I was 
astonished when | found it in some of 
the leading papers of the country. | 
presume it is somewhat difficult to sep- 
arate the sheep from the goats. I have 
had that same experience in dealing with 
public questions. But, I think, above 
all things, the newspapers are religiously 
bound, or ought to be, to give the real 
news and never become the sewer 
through which propagandists pour their 
false and malicious  stuff.’””—Senator 
Borah, in reply to questionnaire of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 


psychology and the 
psychology of the 
newspaper editor, 
and for Jumbo and 
many of his other 
“‘wonders of the 
world”’ he succeed- 
ed in getting hun- 
dreds of columns of 
free newspaper 
space. In his own 
newspaper, the New 
York Illustrated 
News, he not only 
advertised his own 
business, but healso 
advanced his own 
ideas on strong 
drink and temper- 
ance. 

Every newspaper 





ling — in one week 1923. 


the newspapers in 





reporter has some 
story to tell about 
the efforts of the 








New York City 

printed about 700 columns of material 
about the American Red Cross—that the 
number of press agents leaped suddenly, 
though in a few years the peak number was 
greatly reduced. Now the war influence 
has largely worn off, and newspaper offices 
are no longer flooded daily with pro- 
motion material from all sorts of organ- 
izations and enterprises. Many of the 
war organizations themselves have passed 
out of existence, and with them their press 
agents. 

In a notable newspaper survey made 
about thirteen years ago for Collier’s 
Weekly, Will Irwin did not mention the 
press agent as a factor in our national 
press, doubtless because the “new pro- 
fession”’ had not at that time gained the 
ascendancy warranting his attention. 
For many years, however, the newspapers 


theatrical press 
agent to get free space in the newspapers, 
and some of them are stories of successes. 
Some of the press agents skate very near 
violations of the law in their work, particu- 
larly laws forbidding the dissemination of 
false information, but they are a genial lot 
who are quickly forgiven by editors and 
reporters, particularly if the coup is bril- 
liant or amusing. Indeed, the constant de- 
mand of the newspapers for spice, savor, 
unusual incidents, and sensational bits— 
an appetite shared by even the so-called 
conservative newspapers—gives some of 
these resourceful press agents just the 
opportunity they desire, and competition 
among the newspapers is so keen—some- 
times unnecessarily so—that frequently 
an editor will print an amusing piece of 
press agentry, knowing its source and 
fictional qualities. 
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Occasionally the publicity seekers will 
go to the extent of getting out papers of 
incorporation for new organizations em- 
bodying the name of some new film, as 
they have already done a few times in 
New York City. After the papers are 
taken out, newspaper reporters are then 
invited to some out-of-the-way spot, 
where there is little of the atmosphere of 
the moving picture, to witness the launch- 
ing of the new society, and more than 
once this effort has resulted in free news- 
paper space for the name of the new film. 

Reporters are always watching for these 
tricks, and occasionally some are victim- 
ized in the same seance in which others 
escape, as happened recently when city 
editors in New York received word that a 
party of tired travelers from the Near 
East had just arrived at one of the hotels, 
with a thrilling story of adventures 
through which they had passed in saving 
a young girl of noble parentage from the 
clutches of her enemies. Reporters went 
to the hotel, where they encountered a set 
of plausible, bewhiskered travelers who 
said they were from Stamboul. 

The strangers looked the part. They 
told a thrilling story of saving the young 
girl, and it, too, was plausible. Their 
appearance was convincing, except to one 
reporter. When one of them salaamed, 
Boyden Sparkes, a star reporter for the 
New York Tribune, saw that he wore 
around his neck one of the products of 
Troy’s best-known industry. It was not 
clean, but unmistakably American, and 
certainly would not have been worn by a 
traveler who had just disembarked that 
morning on a first visit to America. 
Other reporters accepted the story. at 
face value, but Sparkes wrote an exposé, 
and the press agents got their publicity 
all around. Not long afterward came 
the film, “The Virgin of Stamboul.” 


IN THE OLDEN DAYS AND NOW 


HE classic story of this brand of 
publicity, and one which amply 
illustrates the desire of the press for 
sensational incidents, is that of Anna 
Held’s milk bath. Several versions are 
extant, but the most plausible is that a 


reporter was passing a New York hotel 
one morning and wondered why so many 
cans of milk were being taken into 
the main entrance. He inquired and 
was informed that “it was for Anna 
Held’s milk bath.”” That seemed to the 
reporter to fit the modern demand for 
spice and savor, and in due time the 
world knew that Anna Held, musical 
comedy star, bathed every morning in 
milk. Discreet peeks were even _per- 
mitted by the press agents in confirma- 
tion of the story, and the result was 
publicity all over the country, and even 
in Europe. 


PUBLICITY IN PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


HAT seems too much like toying with 
the terrible force of public opinion, 
but there are other examples, more serious 
in motive, which show how efforts are 
made to influence the public thought in 
behalf of enterprises not entirely worthy 
of a great deal of attention. For instance, 
there was the Stillman case, which, before 
and even after the court proceedings had 
started, was the subject of a great deal of 
publicity in the newspapers, and | say 
publicity because the methods of the 
modern publicity agent were employed, 
and at least one publicity man for a time 
was active in efforts to influence the news- 
paper reporters on behalf of Stillman. 
Private letters were prepared for release 
to the newspapers, and both sides sought 
to counteract the publicity of the other 
by delving still deeper into secrets. In 
that orgy of sensationalism some of the 
so-called conservative newspapers in- 
dulged quite as much as the newspapers 
once so popularly called the “yellow 
journals,” and the tone of the American 
press was lowered in the average to a 
depth probably never plumbed before. 
That case showed how thoroughly the 
influence of the “yellow journals” has 
permeated our entire press, and also how 
modern publicity methods are subverted 
in cases unworthy of so much public 
attention. 
One of the new order of publicity men, 
Edward L. Bernays, who is, incidentally, 
a nephew of Freud the psychologist, has 
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recently written a book entitled “Crys- 
tallizing Public Opinion,” in which he 
sets forth many of the methods of the 
“new profession” with an amazing frank- 
ness. Mr. Bernays tells of some of his 
tasks, and his narrative shows just how 
wide is the field of the new publicity man. 
For instance, he says: 


A large packing house was faced with the 
problem of increasing the sale of its particular 
brand of bacon. It already dominated the 
market in its field; the problem was, therefore, 
one of increasing the consumption of bacon 
generally, for its dominance of the market 
would naturally continue. The public re- 
lations counsel, realizing that hearty break- 
fasts were dietetically sound, suggested that a 
physician undertake a survey to make this 
medical truth articulate. He realized that the 
demand for bacon as a breakfast food would 
naturally be increased by the wide dissemi- 
nation of this truth. This is exactly what 
happened. 

A hair-net company had to solve the prob- 
lem created by the increasing vogue of bobbed 
hair. Bobbed hair was eliminating the use of 
the hair-net. The public relations counsel, 
after investigation, advised that the opinions 
of club women as leaders of the women of the 
country should be made articulate on the 
question. Their expressed opinion, he be- 
lieved, would definitely modify the bobbed 
hair vogue. A leading artist was interested 
in the subject and undertook a survey among 
the club women leaders of the country. The 
resultant responses confirmed the public 
relations counsel’s judgment. The opinions 
of these women were given to the public and 
helped to arouse what had evidently been a 
latent opinion on the question. Long hair 
was made socially more acceptable than 
bobbed hair, and the vogue for the latter was 
thereby partially checked. 


Doubtless Mr. Bernays’s frank dis- 
cussion of those cases will cause critics 
of the “new profession”’ to cite them as 
examples of what should not be done. 
The fact that these efforts were successful, 
and so many more of their kind, discloses 
the danger that unscrupulous persons 
with less commendable commodities than 
bacon or hair nets—worthless patent 
medicines or oil stocks, for instance— 
might use the force of public opinion in 
the same manner. Indeed, there is not 
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the slightest doubt that even now com- 
panies with “cures”’ to sell conjure up the 
most fantastic dangers in inconsequential 
ailments and succeed in getting free pub- 
licity in campaigns launching new reme- 
dies. Special committees of advertising 
clubs are always on the alert for publicity 
that should really be paid advertising, 
but even with that opposition some of the 
items do get into the newspapers, partic- 
ularly the smaller and weaker papers. 
There is no need for corporations, labor 
unions, or any other kind of organization 
to be indirect or subtle in trying to tell 
the public either about their wares or 
their opinions, and still there are many 
astute business men who think that the 
public must be approached in an indirect 
manner. Some of them fail to recognize 
that the good name of an organization 
means something when it is attached to 
a statement. Moreover, the same state- 
ment would mean much more to the 
public if it were printed as a paid adver- 
tisement, because that betokens a greater 
degree of responsibility and earnestness 
than a mere publicity statement, or any 
indirect paragraph, no matter where that 
paragraph is printed in the newspaper. 


MOBILIZING PUBLIC OPINION 


ITH a large enough chest and the 

help of the press this country can be 
campaigned into doing or thinking almost 
anything. That has been demonstrated. 
It means only that public opinion can be 
mobilized when a sufficient amount of 
force is applied. There are two schools 
of thought on this subject: one that the 
newspaper follows public opinion, and the 
other that it creates public opinion. 
Both are right. The press not only cre- 
ates public opinion in a measure, but it 
follows the trend of the thought which 
it has stimulated. And some of those 
editors who assert that the press merely 
follows public opinion spend much of 
their time trying to create public opinion. 
The newspaper stands as a guardian 
against those who would influence opinion 
for any unworthy purpose, or should 
stand as the guardian, but its effectiveness 
has been greatly diminished by its failure 
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to go under the surface of the day’s news 
developments. It is so busy following 
what happened to-day that it fails to tell 
the significance of what happened yester- 
day, or last week, and especially as that 
event influences the news to-day. That 
interpretation is left to the editorial page, 
of course, but that is not sufficient, and 
more and more the press is returning to 
the informative, comprehensive article 
based on more thorough and complete 
investigation than the reporter or editorial 
writer can make. 

In the formation of public opinion, 
however, the press is not the only ele- 
ment. Growing factors are the radio 
and the moving picture. In his very 
able book, Mr. Bernays tells how public 
opinion in this country was influenced on 
behalf of Lithuania not only in the press, 
but in all the other agencies, and his 
analysis is so thorough that | will quote 
from his writings, which illustrate two 
things: one, the elaborate campaign re- 
quired for the dissemination of foreign 
propaganda, and the other the fact that 
not only the newspapers, but also many 
other agencies, must be used. He writes: 


Lithuania was of considerable political 
importance in the reorganization of Europe, 
but it was a country little known or understood 
by the American public. An added difficulty 
was the fact that the independence of Lithuania 
would interfere seriously with the plans which 
France had for the establishment of a strong 
Poland. There were excellent historical, 
ethnic, and economic reasons why, if Lithuania 
broke off from Russia, it should be allowed to 
stand on its own feet. On the other hand, 
there were powerful political influences which 
were against such a result. The American 
attitude on the question of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence, it was felt, would play an important 
part. The question was how to arouse popular 
and official interest in Lithuania’s aspirations. 

A Lithuanian National Council was organ- 
ized, composed of prominent American- 
Lithuanians, and a Lithuanian Information 
Bureau established to act as a clearing house 
for news about Lithuania and for special 
pleading on behalf of Lithuania’s ambitions. 
The public relations counsel who was retained 
to direct’ this work recognized that the first 
problem to be solved was America’s indiffer- 


ence to and ignorance about Lithuania and its 
desires. 

He had an exhaustive study made of every 
conceivable aspect of the problem of Lithuania 
from its remote and recent history and ethnic 
origins to its present-day marriage customs 
and its popular recreations. He divided his 
material into its various categories, based 
primarily on the public to which it would prob- 
ably make its appeal. For the amateur 
ethnologist he provided interesting and 
accurate data of the racial origins of Lithuania. 
To the student of languages he appealed with 
authentic and well-written studies of the de- 
velopment of the Lithuanian language from 
its origins in the Sanskrit. He told the 
“sporting fan” about Lithuanian sports and 
told American women about Lithuanian 
clothes. He told the jeweler about amber and 
provided the music lover with concerts of 
Lithuanian music. 

To the Senators, he gave facts about Lith- 
uania which would give them basis for favor- 
able: action. To the members of the House 
of Representatives he did likewise. He re- 
flected to those communities whose crystal- 
lized opinion would be helpful in guiding other 
opinions, facts which gave them basis for 
conclusions favorable to Lithuania. 

A series of events which would carry with 
them the desired implications were planned 
and executed. Mass meetings were held in 
different cities; petitions were drawn, signed 
and presented; pilgrims made calls upon Senate 
and House of Representatives committees. 
All the avenues of approach to the public were 
utilized to capitalize the public interest and 
bring public action. The mails carried state- 
ments of Lithuania’s position to individuals 
who might be interested. The lecture plat- 
form resounded to Lithuania’s appeal. News- 
paper advertising was bought and paid for. 
The radio carried the message of speakers to 
the public. Motion pictures reached the 
patrons of moving picture houses. 

Little by little and phase by phase, the 
public, the press, and Government officials 
acquired a knowledge of the customs, the 
character, and the problems of Lithuania, the 
small Baltic nation that was seeking freedom. 

When the Lithuanian, Information Bureau 
went before the press associations to correct 
inaccurate or misleading Polish news about 
the Lithuanian situation, it came there as 
representative of a group which had figured 
largely in the American news for a number of 
weeks, as a result of the advice and activities 
of its public relations counsel. In the same 
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The Canons 


of Journalism 


In an effort to raise the standards of journalism, the newly 


organized American Society of Newspaper Editors, comprising the 
editors of most of the large daily newspapers of the nation, in 
April, 1923, adopted the following code of ethics: 


I. Responsibility—The right of 
a newspaper to attract and hold 
readers is restricted by nothing but 
considerations of public welfare. The 
use a newspaper makes of the share 
of public attention it gains serves to 
determine its sense of responsibility, 
which it shares withevery member of its 
staff. A journalist who uses his power 
for any selfish or otherwise unworthy 
purpose is faithless to a high trust. 

II. Freedom of the Press—Free- 
dom of the press is to be guarded as a 
vital rightof mankind, Itistheunques- 
tionable right to discuss whatever is not 
explicitly forbidden by law, including 
the wisdom of any restrictive statute. 

III. Independence—Freedom 
from all obligations except that of 
fidelity to the public interest is vital. 

1. Promotion of any private in- 
terest contrary to the general welfare, 
for whatever reason, is not compatible 
with honest journalism. So-called 
news communications from private 
sources should not be published with- 
out public notice of their source or else 
substantiation of their claims to value 
as news, both in form and substance. 

2. Partisanship, in editorial com- 
ment, which knowingly departs from 
the truth, does violence to the best 
spirit of American journalism; in the 
news columns it is subversive of a 
fundamental principleof the profession. 

IV. Sincerity, Truthfulness, Ac- 
curacy—Good faith with the reader is 
the foundation of all journalism 
worthy of the name. 

1. By every consideration of good 
faith a newspaper is constrained to 
be truthful. It is not to be excused 
for lack of thoroughness or accuracy 
within its control or failure to obtain 
command of these essential qualities. 


2. Headlines should be fully 
warranted by the contents of the 
articles which they surmount. 

V. Impartiality—Sound practice 
makes clear distinction between news 
reports and expressions of opinion. 
News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind. 

This rule does not apply to so-called 
special articles unmistakably devoted 
to advocacy or characterized by a sig- 
nature authorizing the writer’s own 
conclusion and interpretations. 

VI. Fair play—A newspaper 
should not publish unofficial charges 
affecting reputation or moral char- 
acter without opportunity given to the 
accused to be heard; right practice 
demands the giving of such oppor- 
tunity in all cases of serious accusa- 
tion outside judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade 
private rights or feelings without sure 
warrant of public right as distinguished 
from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the 
duty, of a newspaper to make prompt 
and complete correction of its own 
serious mistakes of fact or opinion, 
whatever their origin. 

VII. Decency—A newspaper can- 
not escape conviction of insincerity 
if, while professing high moral pur- 
pose, it supplies incentives to base 
conduct, such as are to be found in 
details of crime and vice, publication 
of which is not demonstrably for the 
general good. Lacking authority to 
enforce its canons, the journalism here 
represented can but express the hope 
that deliberate pandering to vicious 
instincts will encounter effective pub- 
lic disapproval or yield to the influence 
of a preponderant professional con- 
demnation. 
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way, when delegations of Americans, inter- 
ested in the Lithuanian problem, appeared 
before members of Congress or officials of the 
State Department, they came there as spokes- 
men for a country which was no longer un- 
known. They represented a group which could 
no longer be entirely ignored. Somebody 
described this campaign, once it had achieved 
recognition for the Baltic republic, as the cam- 
paign of “‘advertising a nation to freedom.” 

What happened with Roumania is another 
instance. Roumania wanted to plead its case 
before the American people. It wanted to tell 
Americans that it was an ancient and es- 
tablished country. The original technique 
was the issuance of treatises, historically 
correct and ethnologically accurate. Their 
facts were for the large part ignored. The 
public relations counsel called in on the case 
of Roumania advised them to make these 
studies into interesting stories of news value. 
The public read these stories with avidity and 
Roumania became part of America’s popular 
knowledge with consequent valuable results 
for Roumania. 

The frankness of Mr. Bernays, it seems 
to me, harms the “new profession,” and 
I think that he would find few news- 
paper men who would sympathize with 
the efforts to force favorable facts of 
Lithuania, or of any other country, upon 
the American people, or with the efforts 
to crystallize public opinion on the sub- 
ject of bobbed hair or bacon. The 
present appetite of our press, with an 
ever-growing number of tabloids, which 
have an avowed purpose of dramatizing 
the news or opinion, undoubtedly would 
insure the success of any symposium on 
bobbed hair vs. flowing locks. The sub- 
ject of bacon also probably would appeal 
to the departments on diet and phy- 
sicians’ advice, and, indeed, it is these 
specialized departments of the modern 
newspaper which give the publicity man 
the best opportunity for publication of 
his material. It is no secret that many of 
the specialized departments of the news- 
paper—business news, theatrical and 
moving pictures, finance, sports, diet 
columns, and even society—rely in an 
increasing degree upon the publicity man 
for their material. Some of the less 
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energetic editors and reporters in a few, 
not all, of those departments are to a great 
extent merely “rewrite men’ handling 
publicity copy. No such opportunity 
prevails in the general news departments, 
where so much “spot news” must be 
handled and where the aversion to pub- 
licity men is much more intense than in 
other news departments. 


WHERE PROPAGANDA IS WELCOME 


OT so much in the metropolitan 
newspapers, as in smaller and weaker 
newspapers, does the press agent or pro- 
pagandist find his chance for publicity. 
In smaller offices, where news is scarce and 
staffs are small, the publicity item is more 
welcome, especially if it is sent in in type 
or mat form fitting the mechanical require- 
ments and if it effects a saving of money 
in the purchasing of feature material or in 
typesetting. Some of the publicity and 
propaganda agencies play this field to the 
limit, even sending out full page stories, 
ready for publication in the Sunday news- 
paper. These publicity articles have all 
the appearance of special features. 

In general, the editors are careful about 
printing publicity or propaganda, though 
some of the smaller and weaker news- 
papers will agree to give a certain amount 
of free publicity if a certain amount of 
advertising is purchased. Those of the 
highest ideals oppose this, and the exist- 
ence of the custom, it seems to me, is one 
of the best arguments for few and stronger 
newspapers, because they will be more 
independent in this respect as in others. 

Because it is a “new profession,” press 
agentry has many abuses, but no doubt in 
a few years those who practice it will have 
their codes of ethics better defined, their 
moral and business standards protected 
and will codperate intelligently in the 
formation of sound public opinion. At 
least, that seems to be the trend. Surely, 
the “new profession” is here to stay; it 
cannot be exterminated, because it has so 
many fields, so many modes of expression, 
and so many persons and organizations 
eager to influence public thought. 


In the next article, in the December issue, the author will discuss crime news in the Ameri- 


can newspapers, and the proportion of that class of news in relation to other classes. 
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Labor’s Chain of Banks 


Growth of the Movement, and What It Aims to Accomplish, 
Reviewed by One of the Chief Leaders of American Workingmen 


By WARREN S. STONE 


President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


O ECONOMIC development 
in the world to-day is so full 
of promise as the entry of 
organized labor into the bank- 
ing business. I believe that 

the mobilized saving power of workmen, 
employed through safe and intelligently 
managed investment, will lift the whole 
relationship between capital and labor 
to a higher plane. It will be a bridge 
to better understanding on both sides. 
It will teach labor the problems and risks 
of capital; and it will teach capital more 
common sense in its dealings with labor. 
We have had war long enough, much too 
long. The time has come to substitute 
reasoned codperation for unreasoning 
force. 

When labor stepped into the banking 
field a little more than three years ago, 
most observers regarded it as a revolu- 
tionary move. They thought the work- 
ers’ banking resources would be used to 
finance the struggle with the employers. 
Perhaps, however, that did not trouble 
even the employers a great deal. They 
confidently expected these new banks 
would fail. How could mere workmen 
succeed in a business so complex and ab- 
struse?P They were sure, so observers 
said more than once, to go smash. 

One of the first things we learned was 
that banking is neither complex nor ab- 
struse. There is no mystery about it. 
| admit, of course, that foreign exchange 
is difficult, due to constant fluctuations in 
values. The ordinary commercial or sav- 
ings bank does business on a basis about 
as simple as any other retail business. It 
deals in credit instead of dry goods or 
groceries; but it has very similar problems 
of inventory and marketing. But that 
did not prevent us from employing men 


trained to attend to banking details. Ifa 
locomotive engineer were about to build a 
house he wouldn’t try to do it all himself; 
he would call in carpenters and masons 
and plumbers who knew their business. 
He might be the best engineer on his 
division and not know how to saw a 
board to fit. We realized that the me- 
chanics of banking required men who 
knew how to drive that kind of machine, 
and so we took in tellers and cashiers and 
managers who had spent years on the job. 


SPREADING OVER THE COUNTRY 


O BROTHERHOOD bank has failed. 

Each of them is operated on the 

sound and simple principles which govern 
good bankers everywhere. 

The growth of the movement has been 
amazing. By the end of this year the 
combined resources of labor banks in the 
United States will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000,000. By the time this is 
printed the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers will have twelve in operation— 
as I write there are ten—and the total 
labor banks will be more than thirty. 
Twenty-eight labor banks, all told, are 
in operation at this moment, seven more 
are in process of formation, and there are 
sixty applications on my desk, asking 
how to proceed and awaiting investiga- 
tion. We do not try to hurry this proc- 
ess. We try to keep the brake on it. 
We do not want new banks to fall into the 
hands of persons not in sympathy with 
their aims, who will exploit the workers 
instead of helping them. 

What are these aims? What can a 
labor bank do for labor that any com- 
mercial or savings bank or trust company 
can’t do? 

To begin with, we can make the work- 
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Workers as 


ingman feel at home. I have been going 
into banks for forty years, and I have not 
got over that chilly feeling which always 
comes just as | enter. It is in the air. 
Any workman who enters one of our 
banks knows he is welcome. He is made 
to feel easy even if he is not there to do 
business. He has always felt out of place 
in the other kind of bank because he was 
eut of place. It wasn’t planned for him, 
wasn’t meant for him. But our banks 
are his banks. 

If labor banks are the workers’ banks, 
then the workers should share in the 
earnings. That is a fundamental prin- 
ciple with us. I realize that bank profit- 
sharing is held to be high treason in 
some places. But even those labor banks 
which enter the national banking system 
can share profits in their savings depart- 
ments with the savings depositors, and 
they do. We think that the stockholders 
in a bank should be contented with 10 
per cent. on their money. All over that 
rate of dividends, after the carrying 
charges have been paid, and a certain 
sum set aside for reserve, according to 
sound banking practice, is pro-rated 
among the savings depositors. In the 
past three years we have paid 4 per cent., 
compounded quarterly, and have paid in 
addition a special dividend to depositors 
of 1 per cent. each year beside. And 
we pay interest on savings from the day 
the deposit is opened until the day it is 
taken out, counting actual days. 


REVERSING A USUAL POLICY 


HE usual savings bank tries to get 

its depositors to leave their money 
in its care. It can pay 4 per cent., say, 
compounded semi-annually, and still turn 
the money over at a profit. But we try 
to get our savings depositors to take their 
money out. As soon as a man has saved 
$500 we suggest to him that he put it 
into a bond. We are trying to get our 
people into the habit of thrift, for all of us 
are creatures of habit. Once a man has 
clipped a coupon for the first time he 
wants to cut another, and he begins sav- 
ing to buy another bond. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
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neers Codperative National Bank of 
Cleveland, which I am best qualified to 
discuss here because | happen to be presi- 
dent of it, has an investment department 
which keeps an eye open for the kind of 
bonds it can recommend to our customers. 
We demand that they shall be good in- 
vestments. Working people who save are 
always putting their money into invest- 
ments, like other Americans, for we are 
an investing nation; but working people 
heretofore have often put their funds 
into bad stocks and wildcat schemes. 
We are trying to stop that. We are try- 
ing to educate them into safe markets. 


LABOR BANKS AND WALL STREET 


he first time our Cleveland bank 

joined the biggest Wall Street bank 
in a bond purchase marked an epoch in 
American finance. It was historic, not 
on account of the sum involved, but on 
account of the nature of the joint in- 
vestors. The Cleveland bank and the 
National City Company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the billion-dollar National City 
Bank, took over together $3,500,000 
bonds of the International-Great North- 
ern Railroad Company, at a price to 
yield about 6.35 per cent. to the investor. 
it was not an underwriting transaction 
but a joint purchase. Here was a Wall 
Street bank joining hands with a labor 
bank in a financial deal. In the future 
there will be many more such deals. 
Their significance cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

Now, the Cleveland bank, in market- 
ing those bonds, offered them first to 
the men employed on the International- 
Great Northern Railroad. Every loco- 
motive engineer, every fireman, every 
conductor or mechanic, who bought one 
of those bonds, had a sudden added in- 
terest in the railway. He was a creditor. 
The first interest of the creditor is in the 
solvency of the debtor. As the Inter- 
national-Great Northern prospers, so will 
its bondholders be assured of a good 
investment. The workers who hold its 
securities will do their level best to see 
that it gets and gives good service, be- 
cause that way prosperity lies. 
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We think it better for our men to buy 
bonds than to buy stocks. We like the 
partnership which stocks confer, but we 
do not believe that many workmen can 
afford to assume the risks involved. 
Bonds bring that sense of responsibility 
which workingmen ought to have, and 
they bring a sense of security, if they are 
good bonds, which stocks seldom give. 

Labor banks are tapping a big invest- 
ment field which has been left heretofore 
chiefly to the devices of the wildcatter. 
The Brotherhood has its own insurance, 
because the old line companies will not 
insure us at any price; driving an engine 
is rated as an extra-hazardous occupation, 
and it is a fact that the average term of 
insured life after a man comes to us is 
only eleven years and seven days. So 
the Brotherhood is paying into the homes 
of deceased and disabled locomotive en- 
gineers about three millions a year. This 
goes for the most part into the hands 
of inexperienced women and perhaps of 
children, who have been the prey of get- 
rich-quick swindlers. It is safe to say 
that nine tenths of this money has been 
wasted within a year. We have suc- 
ceeded in changing this. From the time 
the Cleveland bank was started we have 
averaged about a million a month in 
deposits. This is only one bank. The 
saving power of American workingmen is 
so great that, if they would save and care- 
fully invest their savings, in ten years they 
could be one of the dominating financial 
powers of the world. 


BRINGING OUT HOARDED FUNDS 


ABOR banks are not only becoming 
the reservoirs of money which would 

be wasted or badly invested otherwise; 
they are also bringing funds out of the 
stocking and marmalade jar. Not long 
ago the actuary of the United States 
Treasury estimated that there was about 
$400,000,000 hidden away out of the 
sight of banks. He seemed to think that 
this was just miserliness, but all of us 
know that the people of this country are 
more likely to be skeptical and distrustful 
than miserly. Do you know any one who 
likes to gloat over the mere sight of paper 
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money, or even gold? I don’t. Part at 
least of this money was in the stocking 
because the owner feared to trust banks. 
We have had some ugly failures in this 
country, and it has upset confidence in 
that class of our population which knows 
least about banking. In fact our bankers 
as a class are distinguished by probity. 
They are the men we ask to take care of 
our money—those of us who are educated 
to banking—and they are the men we 
ask first to head the subscription list 
when there is a public movement afoot. 
But the fact remains that, partly perhaps 
through ignorance, huge sums are being 
kept out of banks, where they ought to be. 

We found that out as soon as we opened 
the Cleveland bank. We got deposits not 
merely from unionized working men and 
women, but also from professional men 
and seamstresses and stenographers and 
clerks. We got deposits from every state 
in the Union, from the Canal Zone, Cen- 
tral America, Cuba, Germany, Ireland, 
and Mexico. We have more than 4,000 
out-of-town accounts, and less than 1,500 
of them are of members of the B. of L. E. 
We do an immense volume of banking by 
mail. I cannot but believe that some of 
this money was concealed in stockings 
and tin cans until the labor banks began 
to come into being. And the labor banks 
will justify the faith thus manifested in 
them. 

Before I leave the matter of savings and 
investments, | want to say that we have 
no great preference for listed bonds. 
Many persons seem to think that if bonds 
are listed on the Stock Exchange they 
have a greater marketability. We looked 
into that, and we found it was not quite 
true. In 1921 there were 847 issues of 
railroad bonds listed, but in 178 of these 
issues there was not a single transaction, 
and in about half of them there was a sale 
averaging only one bond a week. Of the 
total volume of business in these bonds, 
half was confined to twenty-four active 
and, for the most part, speculative issues. 
Our people want to avoid speculative 
issues. They are not willing to pay that 
price for “marketability.” 

It may be said that 1921 was an ex- 
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ceptional year. Well, let us go ten years 
further back, to 1911. Railroad bonds 
were at the height of their popularity 
then. Yet there were 173 railway bond 
issues listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in which there were no transac- 
tions whatsoever that year, and they 
constituted nearly one fourth of the total. 
In a great many other issues there were 
sales of only two or three bonds during 
the year. In 101 issues, or 13 per cent. of 
the total, the sales averaged less than 
ten bonds per week. 


A WELCOME BY WALL STREET 


FTER we made that joint deal 

with the National City Company, 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank, made a statement in 
which he welcomed the competition of 
labor banks. He said they would be a 
good thing for the whole banking business, 
because it would show the very people 
who distrusted bankers that they, the 
banks, had no special privileges but were 
performing a real public service; and be- 
cause it would encourage thrift, which is 
good not only for the individual but also 
for the community. Now let me quote a 
few sentences verbatim: 


We think the result will be more savings, 
more banking business, increased demand for 
labor, greater prosperity, and an impetus to 
social progress. 

Furthermore,we think the logical tendency 
from this development of labor banks will be 
for labor to take a larger part in all kinds of 
business, and that this will be for the general 
good. We do not think that the wage-earners 
should be nothing but employees, but that 
they should plan to share in ownership. The 
modern form of corporate organization 
makes it possible for thousands of persons to 
participate in the ownership of an industry, 
either as bondholders or stockholders, and we 
believe that it will be for the good of the coun- 
try to have the railroads and larger industries 
owned in this manner. We do not want a 
sharp line drawn between the owners and 
workers, but rather that the two shall be the 
same or closely intermingled. The result will 
be better understanding and more effective 
coéperation. 


Coming from one of the biggest figures 
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in Wall Street, and the head of its biggest 
bank, that statement has a hopeful sound. 
As for labor, it has an idea that it can 
profit by keeping an eye on Wall Street, 
to see how Big Business does things. 
The Brotherhood has bought a big interest 
in the Empire Trust Company, New 
York City. I like to call this “our win- 
dow on Wall Street.” It enables us to 
know what is going on, and, what is more, 
it enables a representative of organized 
labor to talk across the directors’ table 
as man to man with those who own the 
industries, which employ labor. 

Not being able to do this has been one 
of our stumbling blocks in the past. 
Suppose the locomotive engineers on a 
line in the Northwest, let us say, were 
seriously concerned with shop conditions. 
It was a matter of life and death with 
them. If they took out engines badly 
repaired, they took as much risk as the 
passengers and freight. But when they 
wanted to talk things over they had to 
deal with some minor official who was 
there to get results. They couldn’t talk 
with the men who owned the road and 
really had its efficient operation at heart. 
They couldn’t talk with the bankers who 
were lending money—or inducing their 
customers to lend money—on its prop- 
erty, and who were therefore keenly in- 
terested in its general prosperity. We 
went into Wall Street so we could do that. 
And incidentally we “bought into” a 
bank of such prestige and size as would 
have taken us twenty years to build up. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE PUBLIC 


HESE are some of the advantages 
which are accruing to labor—not to 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
alone, but to other organizations as well 
—from setting up their own banks. But 
the advantages which will accrue to the 
public bulk even larger in my mind. For 
this movement affects the whole future 
of labor and capital, and the whole future 
of the public which consumes their joint 
product. 
Organized labor in the United States 
has gone through three cycles (some. of 
the unions are still in the second). The 














first. was the period during which class 
consciousness was being aroused. It was 
necessary at the outset to evolve a sense 
of solidarity, before there could be any 
collective effort toward better wages and 
better working conditions. The railway 
brotherhoods, by the very nature of their 
occupation, were the first to emerge from 
this period and to exhibit a remarkable 
cohesion. I think I may say that with 
but few exceptions every competent loco- 
motive engineer in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico is now a member of 
our organization. We have 96 per cent. 
of the total in this country. 


OPPOSED TO PEACE = 


HE second stage was a defensive 

struggle for the principle of collective 
bargaining. This was and is a period of 
warfare. It involves the use of force, 
sometimes economic and sometimes physi- 
cal, on both sides. There are labor lead- 
ers to-day who think only in terms of 
force.. They cannot believe that the 
ends and aims of labor can possibly be 
achieved through understanding and co- 
operation. They deny that there is an 
actual identity of interest between the 
employer and the employed. Even when 
there is no open warfare under such lead- 
ership, even when there are no strikes, 
there is no real peace; there is only an 
armistice, a breathing spell before another 
fight. 

It is commonly said nowadays that 
collective bargaining has won its place in 
our industrial life. This is not entirely 
true. The fact that many industries are 
trying to establish the open shop shows 
it is not true. There can be no collective 
bargaining in an open shop. What is 
called an open shop is more likely to be 
a closed shop against organized labor. 
Until collective bargaining is recognized 
as the established right in any industry, 
organized labor in that industry has not 
passed the second phase. 

The third cycle or phase lies in con- 
structive development toward a system 
of codperation rather than war; and the 
most striking evidence of this phase is 
the labor bank. 
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During the sixty years of its existence 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has been recognized as the leading 
progressive railroad labor union. Dur- 
ing that more than half a century the 
brotherhood has never broken a contract, 
and has advanced consistently toward the 
third cycle. It has been fortunate in its 
leadership, having had but three execu- 
tives in its sixty years of existence. It 
has never been troubled with the type of 
agitator who has been the bane of many 
other industries. It has never gone out 
after insane isms and has never denied 
the right of capital to a just return on its 
investment. The brotherhood is 98 per 
cent. native born, for one thing; and 
stands second to none in its love of 
country and love of flag. 

This process of advance has been slow, 
but not so slow in the United States as 
elsewhere. Let me quote in support of 
that statement a recent utterance of 
T. N. Carver, Professor of Political 
Economy at Harvard University: 


The labor movement in America is far in 
advance of that in any other country. This 
will sound strange to those ears which are 
tuned to the current phrases regarding labor 
movements. Those who are still thinking in 
terms of the primitive tactics of class war 
will, of course, repudiate it at once. The 
labor movement in this country is passing out 
of the primitive fighting stage in which leader- 
ship concerned itself mainly with the imme- 
diate tactics of battle. It is passing into a stage 
in which it is concerning itself with the higher 
strategy of maneuvering for permanent ad- 
vantage. In no other country is there any 
indication of this change. The labor leaders 
of no other country show any sign of being 
aware of the first principles of the higher 
strategy; nor, for that matter, do the more 
vociferous of the self-appointed champions of 
the “cause of labor” in this country. They 
are still fighting capital either directly or 
politically. They are not even encouraging 
laborers to become their own capitalists, or 
to get possession of the machinery of produc- 
tion by the one effective method of purchase. 


So far as the railway unions are con- 
cerned, there is still an impediment to 
collective bargaining. The Railroad La- 
bor Board, to which must be submitted 
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all questions involving wages and condi- 
tions of work, is an economic absurdity. 


AN AID TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


HE Railroad Labor Board is sup- 
posed, | believe, to represent a myth- 
ical person called the Public, or to have 
such representation in its personnel. 
Wages and rates on the railways, how- 
ever, are fixed, or should be fixed, by the 
interplay of economic forces. The public 
becomes a party in case of a strike, and is 
sometimes the injured party. But the 
employer should deal with the employees 
collectively in any dispute about pay or 
working conditions, so long as that dis- 
pute is amicable and may be settled over 
the conference board. The Railroad 
Labor Board puts the brotherhoods in the 
position of a litigant in court, rather than 
an organized labor union. 
That, however, is beside the question 
of an identity of interest between the 
employed and the employer. Until the 
‘ Jabor bank came into being it was difficult 
to find a common ground. Labor and 
capital were islands, as the phrase goes, 
shouting at each other across seas of mis- 
understanding. Even though the work- 
man owned his tools, and therefore was a 
capitalist; even though he owned his 





home, and therefore had wealth; even 
though he was in one sense a producer and 
in another a distinctly different person, 
a consumer, he still supposed that there 
was some essential difference between him 
and his employer. He thought a sharp 
line could be drawn between them. And 
the employer thought so too, in most in- 
stances. He thought the worker was 
getting as much as he could for as little 
as he could give. There was suspicion 
and hostility between them. 

Various devices have been tried to 
remedy this situation, and some of them 
have been productive of genuine good. 
But I do not believe any artificial device 
will ever be so good as a better under- 
standing. 

Whether we have public ownership or 
private ownership, or group control or 
any other kind of control, we have all the 
good engineers there are, and this country 
will need locomotive engineers. That 
phase of the future doesn’t bother us. 
We are concerned wholly with arriving at 
a better understanding with those who 
must employ us, those whose freight we 
must pull, and those who put their lives in 
our hands as passengers on trains. And 
we regard the labor banks as our best 
hope of reaching that understanding. 


















Breaking Into the United States 


The Story of Smuggling Immigrants, an Illicit Business 


which Parallels the Notorious Trade of Bootlegging Liquor 
By JAMES C. YOUNG 


LMOST any dark night the 

United States is likely to gain 

a few new citizens. They 

come by aéroplane and boat, 

steam highway and motor car. 

But the backwoods road in the dark of 

the moon is the preferred route. Since 

the high god Quota bars the way to all 

but a select few of other races, the many 

are seeking entrance as best they may. 

And this multitude is finding entry in 

numbers which have prompted the Gov- 

ernment to a concerted effort against 
bootlegging in its later phase. 

Along the whole sweep of the Canadian 
border, particularly from. Maine to De- 
troit, thousands of aliens await the chance 
to cross the line. Beyond lies the land 
of plenty which has drawn them from the 
far places of the world. Some of them 
began saving for their passage before the 
War and have just reached the final bar- 
rier. To pass it is the great hope of their 
lives. Others are young fellows on ad- 
venture bent. Still others are old, who 
would find asylum here. Some are crim- 
inals, many are diseased. But the ma- 
jority merely constitute that unhappy 
surplus which the nation has declined to 
absorb. Scarcely a night passes that a 
few of them do not set foot beyond the 
forbidden line. 

In Mexico another host waits, scarcely 
so large, but numerous enough to cause 
concern. A third reserve of the unin- 
vited has its base in Cuba, where 25,000 
Chinese and Europeans turn expectant 
eyes across the narrow stretch of water 
between, according to the estimate of 
W. W. Husband, Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, the man responsible for 
keeping newcomers inside the quota lim- 
its. Mr. Husband has a small force, 
limited funds, and a prodigious task. 





With 2,200 men he must direct the whole 
operation of our immigration service and 
undertake to deal with alien jumping 
along four borders, north and south, 
Pacific and Atlantic. Congress recently 
allowed him $1,250,000 additional for 
police work on the land side and he soon 
will have 450 men strung along the bor- 
ders to turn back unwelcome guests. 


PERHAPS 100,000 A YEAR 


UT the tide of immigrant bootlegging 
is rising daily, despiteall precautions. 
It is an anomaly that the greater the re- 
strictions the greater the increase. Our 
national experience with alcohol prohibi- 
tion has been repeated in a different form. 
To prohibit is easy; to enforce almost 
impossible. This raises the natural ques- 
tion of how many unbidden visitors come 
to abide with us. The estimate varies 
with the fancy of the guesser. One un- 
official investigation has assumed to place 
the number at a thousand a day. Per- 
haps a hundred thousand yearly would 
be more nearly accurate, although a 
bare guess. Immigration laws have bgen 
framed with the purpose of permitting 
free movement along the continent. It 
is not desired rigorously to shut out our 
neighbors. Therefore the northern and 
southern borders are more easily pene- 
trated by aliens from abroad than would 
be possible at any seaport. 

This is a colorful trade. It has the 
tang of romance and the spice of danger. 
There is risk to the bootlegger and immi- 
nent peril to his contraband. If capture 
threatens by water, it is an established 
practice to throw the evidence overboard. 
That happened not long ago in the De- 
troit River and seven bodies were washed 
ashore. But the alien runners got away, 


Between Rouse’s Point and Malone, 
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New York, a short border stretch, there 
are two rail points and twenty-eight 
country roads giving access from Canada. 
Only a half-dozen immigration men have 
been available to carry on the whole 
routine of their service for that district. 
This includes the inspection of many 
applicants and no little red tape. 

The twenty-eight roads have been 
almost unguarded. Any one who likes 
may cross, unless he has bad luck of an 
extraordinary sort. Willing hands await 
to guide those who falter. Where anxious 
thousands are bent on crossing at any 
risk, it has not been difficult to upbuild 
a thriving trade in alien running. The 
usual fee is $35 a head, payable in ad- 
vance, every man for himself if trouble 
comes. That represents nothing more 
than a ride in a flivver across the line, or 
the services of a guide through the woods. 
Extra precautions may be had according 
to scale. But prosperity has brought 
competition and the standard price is 
often cut. Ten or fifteen dollars will get 
a man across the border. Sometimes he 
need pay but five, unless his skin is yellow, 
when the price soars. 


HOW THE SCHEMES ARE WORKED 


FTEN the alien is handed on with 
business precision from the moment 
he reaches Canada until he vanishes in 
the dark toward the United States, and 
even beyond. Established organizations 
in port cities, conducted through lodging 
houses and such places, gather up the 
aliens and pass them into the provinces. 
They are routed to points near the border 
in small groups. From six to fifteen will 
be assembled in a lodging house. Perhaps 
another day, even a week, will elapse. 
Then comes word that the coast is clear. 
The immigrants are bundled into an 
automobile or two, bag and baggage. 
There is a quick start, a clatter down the 
road, and, unless chance serves badly, the 
promised land soon opens before them. 
Then another agent takes a hand. The 
newcomers are housed, fed, and distri- 
buted. With the border safely behind 
they have little to fear. 
That is to say, they have little to fear 





Border Jumping 


from official investigation. But some as- 
pects of alien running invite the ro- 
mancer’s pen. It is said that the or- 
ganized border bands keep account of 
men who are suspected of having money 
or who presently become prosperous. 
Then systematic blackmail is levied, so 
much a week, upon threat of disclosure. 
In a feud between two Italian groups in 
the Middle West it was brought out that 
this blackmail lay at the bottom of a 
half-dozen killings. 

It is possible, of course, for an alien to 
do his own border jumping any black 
night. A thousand highroads and a 
myriad hidden paths beckon him on. 
Undoubtedly many come in that way. 
The organization method is expensive and 
tedious, but sure. There are simpler 
means. A man bold enough may walk in 
almost unchallenged, if fortune favors 
him. And he may do it in daylight, under 
the eyes of the government. 

The organized traffic is the serious 
problem. Its links reach beyond the sea. 
In almost any large port of Europe it is 
possible to buy a contract for the delivery 
of aliens in the United States, via Canada 
or Mexico. The contract is not always 
performed. Word reached the immigra- 
tion authorities that a Greek in Antwerp 
had anchored an old tub in the center of 
the harbor and was selling passage to 
America, delivery guaranteed. Doubters 
might walk down to the quays and see 
the tub for themselves. Probably she 
could not have crossed the Channel, but 
there were passengers aplenty. 

The comparative ease of entering the 
United States from north or south is so 
evident that it may be wondered why any 
alien would choose to undergo the ordeal 
of Ellis Island. Certainly there is risk 
in border jumping, but there also is risk 
in quota restrictions. Against the uncer- 
tainties of many examinations and the 
likelihood of deportation for the thousand 
and first man who is unlucky enough to 
exceed the quota may be balanced the 
untrammeled borders of Canada and 
Mexico. 

It should not be implied that entrance 
into Canada involves no restrictions. 














Canadian immigration requirements are 
fairly high and well enforced. But Can- 
ada has not raised a barrier against 
immigrants. She is anxious to have 
them, just as we earnestly are trying 
to keep them out. Last year some 
200,000 of her own citizens entered the 
United States to live, drawn from a popu- 
lation of less than. 9,000,000. Unofficially 
the total was much higher, because the 
typical Canadian who wishes to establish 
in the United States has but to pack his 
bag and cross the border. 

Canada needs citizens and has agencies 
abroad which encourage aliens to settle 
there. She is not likely to turn back the 
stranger at her door unless he be empha- 
tically unfit. Canada especially needs 
agricultural workers, and any man skilled 
in farming is indeed welcome. Too often 
he lands at Montreal and goes straight 
to Malone, Rouse’s Point, or any one of 
a hundred starting places. One week 
later he is polishing shoes in New York, 
swinging a pick in Pennsylvania coal 
mines, perhaps firing a furnace in a Gary 
steel mill. The waiting fields of the 
Canadian Northwest still must lie fallow, 
because agricultural labor is arduous and 
the pay low. That great American insti- 
tution of the shoe shine, at ten cents a 
shine, is an easier road to riches. 

Many of the newcomers are brought 
from Europe with American money sup- 
plied by their people here and spent for 
passage to Canada. Frequently those 
who finance the voyage also will arrange 
for a safe trip across the line. There are 
men in the East Side of New York City 
and other foreign quarters ready to ne- 
gotiate the matter. A foreign bank draft, 
or a steamship ticket, can be bought along 
with a contract for border jumping. 
Now that quotas are low and require- 
ments strict there always is uncertainty 
whether an applicant can enter at Ellis 
Island. He must cross the world on a 
chance. The simpler way lies through 
Canada or Mexico, a route taken by 
numbers of our newest Americans. 

It costs $18 to become an official guest 
of the United States, $8 head tax and $10 
visé fee for passports. From $100 to 
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$200 must be added for transportation. 
The stranger at the gates has no assurance 
of entry, even though he has broken up 
his home in Europe and crossed the ocean. 


DISEASES NOT DISCOVERED 


HERE is a_ general impression 

that selective immigration, under 
recent laws, has reduced some of the risk. 
But the selection is so vague and the 
methods of application so scanty that it 
hardly exists. When a European applies 
at an American consulate for visé of his 
passport, he is examined by a surgeon of 
the Public Health Service, if such a 
surgeon be attached to the consulate. 
But the examination is conducted solely 
with an eye to such epidemic diseases 
as small pox and similar afflictions. 
Conceivably the applicant might have 
tuberculosis and not be rejected by the 
surgeon. It is his business to look for 
traces of epidemic ills and nothing else. 

Only a few consulates have American 
surgeons in attendance. But the consul 
may require of the applicant a formal 
certificate from some local doctor. Even 
when this certificate is furnished and ac- 
cepted, it does not supplant a final ex- 
amination. That may be conducted at 
the port of entry only. An alien passed 
by an American or foreign surgeon is 
examined with the care bestowed on 
others. 

But inadequate examinations by doc- 
tors of any description represent a certain 
measure of selection. The least expe- 
rienced physician will exercise some care 
in recommending a man for immigration 
across the world. The first real test that 
the applicant must face is at the hands of 
the ship doctors. Transportation com- 
panies are subject to a fine of $1,000 for 
bringing over badly diseased immigrants. 
And the companies must return, free, 
those rejected. 

These uncertainties serve to encourage 
border jumping. It is not difficult to 
convince the immigrant that he runs 
many perils at Ellis Island. There is a 
fair chance that the man bent on coming 
will know of some one who crossed the 
ocean, only to be sent home. He is likely 
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to lend ready ear when the agent of a 
smuggling ring promises a safe journey 
through Canada or Mexico, and no ques- 
tions asked. 

There are one or two methods of border 
jumping that hold forth special appeal 
by force of their simplicity. Every 
five minutes a ferryboat leaves Windsor, 
Ontario, for Detroit, Michigan. Thous- 
ands of commuters cross daily. Other 
thousands of visitors from either shore 
use the boats. It is one of the duties 
of the immigration men to glance over 
these thousands of travelers and sort out 
the doubtful. 

Here comes a foreigner. His garb and 
manner proclaim him a worker. An im- 
migration inspector taps the man on the 
shoulder. Does he live in America? 
Oh, no, he lives in Canada, but he carries 
an official permit from the American im- 
migration service to enter the country as 
a visitor. This permit is brought forth 
from an inner pocket, bearing a likeness of 
the man, his general description, and 
proper certification. Permits are issued 
in considerable numbers. The majority 
are honestly used. But there is nothing 
to restrain aliens who enter the country 
in this manner and never return. Once 
issued, no effort is made to keep account 
of the permits or the holders. It may be 
believed that this method of entry is not 
overlooked by those who wait upon our 
doorstep. 


THE ALIEN NOT SATISFIED 


BJECTIONS to the permits are 
numerous, from the alien’s view- 
point. Usually heisina hurry. Permits 
are available only to those who have an 
established residence in Canada. A re- 
sponsible endorsement is necessary. These 
matters require time. It is simpler to buy 
an American suit, get a haircut to match, 
board the ferryboat, and cross to the 
other side. No reasonable force of im- 
migration men could take account of 
every person using the Detroit ferries and 
other avenues of entry. 
The international bridges at El Paso 
and Buffalo are plain routes for new- 
Railroad lines weave over the 


comers. 





The Traffic in Immigrants 


borders at scores of points. Inspection 
is hurried and somewhat casual. Unless 
a visitor bears the stamp of Palermo or 
Warsaw too plainly, he has a fair chance 
of passing. And there are uncounted 
miles along either border where no watch 
ever will be kept. 


RUM AND ALIENS TOGETHER 


UM ROW is another avenue of ap- 
proach that offers splendid possibil- 
ities to the bootleggers in aliens. How 
many men have entered the country from 
that source it would be idle to discuss. 
The number is large, but rum and aliens 
do not mix well. A ship master must run 
one or the other. Rum is an easier cargo 
to handle, easier to land, and the profits 
worth while. A hold-full of liquor is 
worth considerably more than a hold-full 
of immigrants, unless they chance to be 
the sort that will pay high. The only 
race which bears that distinction in im- 
pressive measure is the Chinese. 

Nothing less than $1,000 would suffice 
to bring a Chinese across the Atlantic 
for a night landing. The price is likely 
to be even double that sum. It is a side- 
light of immigration problems that the 
Chinese is the most anxious of all men to 
enter the country where he is the least 
wanted. In the same degree that official 
diligence is directed to seeking him out, 
so the Chinese uses his wits to get in and 
stay hidden. He has methods of his 
own that are worthy of study. As Bret 
Harte long ago observed, “for ways that 
are dark, and for tricks that are vain, the 
heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 

The New York police recently estab- 
lished a patrol in harbor waters that is 
causing much trouble to ordinary boot- 
leggers and others who take to the water 
after dark. Off Rockaway Point, on the 
Long Island coast, a fast police launch 
came alongside a suspicious craft. She 
tried to run, then veered around and gave 
up. Below her decks the police found 
thirty-one Italians, smuggled from a 
schooner outside the bar. They had 
crossed the ocean in a hundred-ton boat, 
at a cost of $75 to $200, only to be picked 
up within sight of land. 

















But the cargo of an alien runner does 
not always escape so easily. Some 
months ago the daily press told of a drift- 
ing boat off Sandy Hook with fourteen 
murdered Chinese in her cabin. She was 
drenched in blood, without mate or mas- 
ter. No jot of evidence revealed her port 
of departure or destination. She had 
neither sail aloft nor fire below. There 
was but the evidence in the cabin. Pre- 
sumably the master and his passengers, 
bound from Cuba, had quarreled over the 
terms of contract. Then master and crew 
had fallen to and murdered the Chinese, 
stolen their money, and deserted ship. 
Such was an epic of the sea, enacted off 
the Hook, where a hundred vessels pass 
every day. 


PROFITABLE TRADE IN CHINAMEN 


ECENTLY the Chinese have made 

insistent efforts to pass our barriers. 
Investigators have found trace of secret 
funds raised here to bring in the less for- 
tunate, who then undertake to pay back 
the price of their coming. An insurance 
fund against capture and deportation is 
testimony of their earnest wish to remain 
with us. So it is probable that most of 
the aliens smuggled from Rum Row are 
Chinese. One interesting bit of evidence 
turned up in a letter captured from a boot- 
legger, just over the side of a rum ship. 
This letter, written by a member of the 
crew to those back home, read in part: 

“This is a very exciting life. There 
are two boatloads of Chinese, Italians, 
Greeks, etc., all waiting to be smuggled 
into the States. There are also a couple 
of steamships with opium, heroin, mor- 
phine, and cocaine, all of which is being 
smuggled in every day. 

“There is a seaplane that comes out 
and loads nineteen cases each trip, making 
six trips daily. There is a launch nearby 
and | must close, with love and kisses to 
all.” 

If the evidence of “two boatloads” be 
accepted at par, then Rum Row is indeed 
busy with its occasional occupation of 
alien running. But expert opinion in- 
clines to the belief that only Chinese ‘are 
sufficiently profitable contraband for the 
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rum runners. Many of these have been 
brought in by seaplanes. Aérial craft are 
so common around New York that slight 
interest is aroused by a flight seaward. 
But little imagination is required to call 
up a rum runner, swinging at her chain 
off the Long Island or New Jersey coasts, 
with a Chinese or two peering over the 
rail. Dark comes on. A speck in the 
fading light develops into a seaplane. 
Presently it drops to the water and slips 
alongside. Over go the two Chinese 
into the cockpit. There is a whir of 
wings and water, a path across the black- 
ening sea, a sudden lifting motion, and 
liberty lies ahead. Such liberty at $1,000 
each, sometimes twice that sum, is deemed 
worth while by the proscribed yellow men. 

Whoever seeks to follow the trail 
of the bootlegging in aliens finds it 
broad and vivid. Graft is one of the 
handmaidens which best serves the traffic. 
How extensive this traffic may become 
was indicated by the charges against an 
American consular agent in Canada, said 
to have aided in the smuggling of Chinese. 
They are the richest prizes in the trade, 
but there is a singular agreement that 
keeps the toll for Asiatics high, but for 
Chinese the highest. 

The annual enrollment of aliens has 
been advocated as the one method by 
which undesirables can be shaken out 
in the official sieve. If every foreigner 
should be compelled to carry a card of 
identification, the work of detecting border 
jumpers would be relatively easy. But it 
has also been argued that such a system 
would smack too strongly of continental 
methods, where police registration, trav- 
eling permits, and multiform passports 
are the usual practice. 


UNIFIED CONTROL AS A REMEDY 


OMMISSIONER-GENERAL Hus- 
band thought that the first means of 
correction depended upon an efficient 
border guard. “If no more than 50,000 
aliens cross our borders illegally in one 
year it is a situation that calls for drastic 
attention,” he said. “We have a fair 


organization to guard our ports and sea- 
Until the additional appropria- 


coasts. 
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tion was provided by Congress we had no 
means of policing the Canadian and Mexi- 
can lines. With 450 men it is hoped to 
materially reduce the flow of uninvited 
guests. But the work which such a force 
can perform is limited. 

“The real correction lies in a unified 
border patrol. The customs, immigra- 
tion, and prohibition services have sepa- 
rate police organizations for this purpose. 
We codperate wherever possible, but 
there inevitably is a broad division be- 
tween distinct corps. Besides these men 
there are numerous inspectors along the 
border, representing the bureaus of plant 
and animal industry, narcotics and public 
health. Thus seven branches of the gov- 
ernment undertake to watch the borders 
for seven forms of legal violations. One 
service could perform the work of all with 
incomparably better results.” 

These seven branches of governmental 
activity are under the supervision of three 
important departments—the Treasury, 
Labor, and Agricultural portfolios. This 
means that direction of the border 
patrols is still further extended. The 
Commissioner-General has endeavored 
for some time to bring about a unified 
force and has hopes that it will be realized 
in the not distant future. 

When we look back to 1914, the War 
year, and consider the immigration figures 
of 1,218,480, compared to the 522,919 who 
entered in 1923, the anxiety abroad for a 
share in America’s prosperity is more com- 
prehensible. Perhaps every other man 
in Europe would like to settle here if he 
could. With many it is a vague wish, 
never to be realized. With others it is 
a wish half formed into a definite am- 
bition. Only opportunity is lacking. 





Seven Forms of Legal Violations 


When relatives write home of jobs that 
pay $5 to $10 a day, the advance agent 
for organized border jumping finds a 
ready reception. 

There is something of psychology and 
much of pathos in the problem of the 
alien outside our doors. An intense long- 
ing for better things lies behind the jour- 
ney to a strange land across far seas, with 
the ever-present prospect of losing all at 
the last cast. It seems a hard fate to 
little Paoli in Naples that he should be 
shut out when his uncles and cousins and 
friends have been to America, or live 
there now. Why, after all the years of 
free movement, must he be debarred? 

The newimmigration restrictions, which 
limit admittance to 2 per cent. of na- 
tionalities living here in 1890, will make 
it exceedingly difficult for Europeans to 
enter who had long ago planned the great 
adventure. Some of them must wait for 
years to have their applications acted 
upon. Every consulate in Europe is be- 
sieged for the first few days of each 
month by a swarm of men seeking per- 
mission to sail. Only 10 per cent. of an 
annual quota can enter in any one month. 

But there are no quotas to confront 
the man who takes a by-path through 
the territory of our neighbors. From the 
farthest corner of Maine to the opposite 
end of California, where many Japanese 
find their way out of Mexico, are long 
reaches of border with only an imaginary 
line to balk entrance. Never before has 
any nation been so besieged in a cam- 
paign of peaceful penetration. Seldom 
has so much ingenuity been employed to 
escape from less happy lands. Perhaps 
there is a lesson in that reflection for all 
Americans. 












The Greatest Word in 
the English Language 


By EDWARD W. BOK 


Do you covet distinction? 
get it by serving yourself. 


You will never 
Do you covet 


honor? You will get it only as a servant of 


mankind, 


REMEMBER, when a boy, | asked 
my father once which, to his mind, 
was the hardest word in the English 
language. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
answered “No!” 
“No?” I echoed in surprise. 
“Exactly,” he answered. “Not in 
spelling, as I suppose you mean. But 
you will find as you go along that it is 
the hardest word in the English language.” 
I did. It was curious that I should be 
led into the profession—that of the editor 
—in which the use of this little adverb 
is so frequently necessary. And difficult 
it was at times to say, as my father pre- 
dicted. 
Yet few would choose this word, if 
asked, as the most difficult word in the 


language. 


II 


IKEWISE, ask a hundred men to 

choose the greatest word in the 
English language, and it is hardly likely 
that any two will agree. And yet if we 
scan the horizon of political, economic, 
social, and moral problems domestic or 
foreign; if we approach the language with 
the idea of selecting the greatest word in 
it, as adapted to present needs, one word 
naturally rises out from all the other 
thousands, and stands out supreme. It 
is the one word which, functioning in its 
fullest sense, would set at rest the world’s 
problems, and it is because of its tremen- 


—Woodrow Wilson. 


dously vital import to the needs of the 
present that it becomes the greatest word 
in the English language. 

It isn’t Love. It isn’t Brotherhood. 
It isn’t Friendship. It is a word that 
embodies the spirit and the meaning of 
all three of these words. 


Hl 


HE word is: Service. Not the ser- 

vice that serves self, for, like lip- 
service, that accomplishes naught. But 
service in the true and intended meaning 
of the word—the service that labors for 
the interest of others, that confers an 
advantage, that benefits, that avails. 
Then we give the greatest, highest, and 
most directly profitable service to our- 
selves. 

The realist immediately says “ Ideal- 
istic!” Not at all. On the contrary, 
distinctly realistic. Take the idea of 
service on the most realistic basis one 
pleases; put both of its feet on the ground, 
as we Say, and true service to others still 
remains the only service that is most 
profitable to ourselves. Take a man in 
the humblest position, let him fill the 
needs of that position simply with an eye 
on the clock and to his wage, and how far 
does he go in the final analysis? But let 
him serve that position with an idea single 
to what can be done with that position 
and for his employer, irrespective of clock 
and wage, and, almost from the moment 
that he begins such service, his head rises 
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above those of his fellow men. It is 
always the employee who works for his 
employer rather than for himself who 
becomes in the end the employer himself. 
Service pays in actual dollars and cents. 
It is the most profitable word in the lan- 
guage, as well as the greatest. 


IV 


CALE the word as you like, let it run 
the gamut of life in all its phases, 
from the lowest to the highest, and it holds 
its marvelous place in the lives of men. 
Naturally as one goes up the scale, the 
word assumes a more vital and far- 
reaching import. The greater the in- 
fluence of the man who serves, the greater 
the extent of service. And so when a 
man, or a woman, reaches the point where 
his life moulds those of others, or the 
opinions of others, the word takes on a 
significance of incalculable value. 

It is then that the task of serving 
others becomes fraught with that mar- 
velous experience and benefit which is 
born of despondency and discourage- 
ment. Washington served, and in a 
moment of discouragement said he would 
rather be in his grave than endure further 
the vilification that came to him. But 
he rallied and served. Abraham Lincoln 
was the embodiment of service—service 
to a cause, service to a people. No 
darker days ever came to a man than 
those which came to him in his trying 
days of service; not now when Time has 
justified the service, but when he was 
serving. Vilified and heaped with cal- 
umny, he served his country and his God. 
So it was with Theodore Roosevelt. 
Glorified is he now, and by the same 
tongues which once slandered him, but 
in his service he was the storm-center of 
abuse and misunderstanding. 

Service seems thankless, yet nothing in 
the lives of men is so fruitful of the larg- 
est returns to the server. But the server 
of the public must not expect, save in rare 
instances, to see the full fruit of his ser- 
vice. He serves one generation to benefit 
the next. The servitor sows while the 
served, a generation hence, reaps. The 
greater the service the longer the neces- 


__ was through its idealism. 
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sary time for the extent of the service to 
be realized by the public and the harvest 
to be garnered. The foundation is often 
his to lay, but the finished structure he 
rarely sees. 


Vv 


AKE the moulder of public opinion 

in the realm of writing, whether his 
pen shapes a newspaper editorial, a mag- 
azine article, or a book. Let him be 
imbued with the idea of service, and his 
work becomes potential. We _ realize 
only too little in these days of much 
writing and hasty reading the responsi- 
bility of the printed word and the im- 
mortality of the thought we shape and 
send out. A true conception of service 
could revolutionize our newspaper press 
if the idea rested deeply in the minds of 
those who shape public opinion. The 
actual power of the press may or may not 
be exaggerated, but one fact remains: 
there is no greater power in the realm 
of man to-day than the printing-press, 
and it would be infinitely more powerful 
and productive of results if those whose 
thoughts go out to millions through it 
would write in a spirit of service and in 
the sense of stewardship. 

The same is true of the orator, of the 
preacher, of the artist, of the musician, of 
the statesman, of the politician, of the 
business man, of everybody, man or 
woman; a true conception of service im- 
planted in the hearts and minds of these 
moulders of public opinion would make 
of this a different world. There are such, 
of course, who serve, whose lives are given 
over to benefit others. But not enough. 
There is no people on the face of the earth 
of whom the ideal of service could so easily 
be made generally true as of the American 
people. No nation is so idealistic—un- 
consciously so, perhaps, in thousands of 
instances. No writer ever, saw this more 
clearly than did Viscount Bryce when, in 
his “American Commonwealth,” he de- 
clared that the American people were the 
most idealistic people in the werld, and 
that the only true approach to a proper 
understanding of the American. character 
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] remember, in a moment of discourage- 
ment, talking to Theodore Roosevelt as 
to the difficulty of arousing the American 
public. 

“Very difficult,” he returned. “The 
Americans are slowly aroused; like all 
peaceable peoples they are slow to anger. 
But,” he added, “believe me, when the 
American people do get aroused and into 
action, you want to get from under, and 
quick at that!” 


VI 


HE great pity is that a wider ex- 
pression of this idealism does not 
translate itself into concrete service. It 
is true that we see more and more of it 
all the time. The spirit of service is 
neither dead nor declining; on the con- 
trary, it is alive to-day as never before. 
But we want and need its life quickened. 
It is an acid test that a man faces when 
he reaches the crossroads—and every 
successful man does. His -conscience 
must then decide whether he will go 
farther in the business world, or, whether, 
having got the share to which he is 
entitled, he will devote the rest of his 
life to the service of others. But it is the 
acid test that proves men. Cyrus W. 
Field proved it when at thirty-four he 
retired from money-making and laid the 
Atlantic cable. Herbert Hoover signally 
proved it in the present generation when 
at forty he retired from active business 
and devoted himself to those works 
of public service which will count him 
among the greatest Americans of his day. 


VII 


T HAS been my lot to know a number 
of what the world calls “ big business”’ 
men—men who allowed themselves to 
become so immersed in money-making as 
to have practically no time to live. They 
became business giants—whose names 
were those to conjure with in finance and 
commerce. But | have yet to meet one 
who was ready to concede that the fever- 
ish, unrelenting chase after wealth and 
power was worth the sacrifice. On the 
contrary, in every case the opposite 
opinion was expressed. ‘The trouble 
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is,” said one of the best-known of the 
money-kings, ‘once you get going it is so 
difficult to stop. You become part of 
responsibilities that you must see through, 
and the next seems to be interlocked with 
the one just before. You haven’t time 
for the real things of life, for the things 
that really count. And the worst of it is 
you do not realize it until it is too late. 
You have amassed what you have been 
years striving for, and then when you 
get what you thought you wanted you 
find that it isn’t at all what you thought 
it would be. There is no doubt of it 
that a man obsessed with the idea of 
material success sells his birthright for 
a mess of pottage. You honestly believe 
that money can and will do anything, 
only to find out when it is too late that all 
that it can do is to bring certain material 
comforts, and you don’t need a fortune 
for those. Beyond that point, there is 
nothing but disappointment and after- 
regrets.” 

How true is the proverb: “With all 
thy getting, get understanding.” 


Vill 


HE argument is often advanced that 

all cannot amass the means to enable 
them to stop. But many men can, and 
more could if they better regulated their 
lives. It is a question of storing up for 
the day that comes to all; of living not 
within one’s means, but of applying 
ordinary thrift, and that is only common 
sense applied to spending. A man must 
store mentally as well. Money is not of 
much use to a man unless he knows how to 
use it. The trouble with the average 
business man is that he givesall his waking 
hours to his business and its problems. 
He lets no outside breezes blow over him. 
He has no time with his family; no time 
to interest himself in the business of 
citizenship. He knows only one thing— 
business. What isthe result? When the 
time comes when he might retire he can- 
not do it because he has built up for him- 
self no outside interests. He has no inner 
resources. He is afraid to retire because 
he would not know what to do, which is 
very much like the maid who, being urged 
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to use more system in her work and get 
through, so that she might have some time 
to herself, answered: “What’s the use? 
When work’s done, there ain’t anything 
else to do.”” A man should work to the 
limit; that is natural to a man. He 
should be constructive, and he should 
erect something lasting during his life- 
time. There is no place in the world 
for the idler or the shirker. But work for 
what and for whom? For himself, for 
the dollar all his life? 


IX 


MAN’S first duty is to be a good pro- 
vider for his family. He should 
work to the limit to see that his family is 
safely provided for in case of incapacity 
or if he passes away. A man cannot bea 
good citizen until he is first a good hus- 
band and father. But then he reaches 
the crossroads. One leads on along the 
same way he has come—more dollars, 
more power, more success. He cannot 
stop. Just one more deal, he says to 
the wife who urges him to slack up because 
he has enough. But that one deal leads 
on to more deals. He is a slave to busi- 
ness. And he ends up by working him- 
self out. He becomes a care to his family 
and a bore to himself. And what good 
hashedone? Amassedafortune? True, 
but what good is it to him? What good 
is it to his family? They can eat only 
so much, and wear just so many clothes. 
What has he done for others? Given 
checks? What good does that do a man? 
It is the other road which leads to the 
fuller life. It is the road that leads to 
service; that recognizes that a man is his 
brother’s ke2per; that he has obligations 
to his friends, his community, and his 
country; that life is not all self; that giv- 
ing does not mean the mere giving of 
money; that a man must go along with 
his money. He must give of himself. 
That takes thought; it takes time; it calls 
for freedom of movement. Where is a 
man, after all, in the scheme of things if 
he finds he has more money than time? 
Time is infinitely more precious if he 
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uses it right. Certainly the opportuni- 
ties are there. Never was there a time 
when so many chances for service beckoned 
to a man to go out and do something for 
his fellow men. 


X 


T MATTERS little what such a man 

does, so long as he does, and serves. 
It depends upon his tastes and his in- 
terests. He will soon find that his prob- 
lem is not what to do, but which to do. 
To retire from an active job after one 
feels that he has done his duty by it 
means a busy life, but a life filled with 
an entire change of thought, of a different 
viewpoint. Where all a man’s thought 
has been centered on himself now he 
turns and thinks of others. 

The whole question of service simmers 
down to this: For fifty years or more a 
man has practically said, “All for one.” 
Is he now ready to say: “One for all’? 
As he answers that question so does he 
proclaim himself to himself, his family, 
and his community. In the one direction 
lies further material achievement; in the 
other he takes into his heart and carries 
out in his life the spirit of the greatest 
word in the English language. 


XI 


HAVE always found myself firmly rest- 

ing in this belief: that as man is born 
an immortal soul, he should give himself 
over to something that is immortal. I 
have said in my book “ Two Persons” that 
man creates an immortality of the hand 
and brain as God creates an immortality 
of the soul. That is, man can create his 
immortality in his works. That is the 
immortality possible with every man. 
And the only immortal things, as Dr. 
Drummond says, are these: “ Now abideth 
faith, hope, love, but the greatest of these 
is love.”” And in man’s work in the world, 
love translates itself concretely in service. 
That is eternal, immortal. To serve 
others is to live forever. “They may 


rest from their labors” but “‘ their works 
do follow them.” 














Personalities 


Owen D. Young, Conciliator 


HEN the three Amer- 

ican members of the 

Reparations Commis- 

sion returned from their 

great work of formulat- 
ing the Dawes plan, General Dawes was 
asked by the newspaper reporters about 
the work, and he replied: 

“See Young. He knows more about 
it than anybody else.” 

And the reporters sought out Owen 
D. Young, a tall, reticent man with ex- 
ceedingly luminous eyes, who is credited 
with the real authorship of the funda- 
mentals of the plan. The dynamic energy 
of Dawes won successful support for the 
plan as its features were developed by 
Young, the quiet conciliator. On the 
voyage to Europe Young drew up an out- 
line of proposals, and Dawes approved 
and fought for them with the success now 
so well known. 

This tall, quiet man now displays a 
courage greater than that required in 
mere authorship when he accepts tem- 
porarily the post of Agent General of 
Reparations, and sets out to create the 
machinery and the atmosphere that will 
make the Dawes plan work. It is the 
greatest task in his career as a conciliator 
and apostle of constructive philosophy 
and those who know the quiet man say 
he will not fail. 

Though his work as Vice-President of 
the General Electric Company, and later 
as chairman of the boards of both the 
General Electric and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America made him a familiar 


figure in business in the last ten years, 
Mr. Young was not widely known to the 
general public until the world learned of 
his successful work on the Dawes plan. 
Yet Mr. Young, in 1918, at theage of forty- 
three, was chosen chairman of the board of 





the General Electric Company, one of the 
largest manufacturing corporations in the 
country. 

His selection for that post was made 


largely because of two _ preéminent 
qualities: One, the ability to pick out 


and state simply the fundamentals of any 
exceedingly complicated problem, like 
German reparations; and the other, his 
aptitude in harmonizing violently op- 


_ posing factions. 


Mr. Young’s associates in the General 
Electric Company say that he is a philos- 
opher and an intensely practical idealist 
who has so much faith in his fellow men 
that he invariably accepts as sincere any 
statement made to him. If he cannot 
trust a man’s word he will not talk to 
him: that has always been one of his 
business tenets. 

“Sometime it may get me into trouble,”’ 
he has said, “but so far | have never had 
cause to regret it. If | cannot deal with 
men that way, | will not deal with them 
at all. So far, that confidence has never 
been misplaced.” 


MAKING A HARD JOB EASY 


IS ability to master and simplify com- 

plicated financial problems attracted 
attention in the field of public utilities 
when he was a member of the law firm of 
Tyler and Young of Boston, and in 1913 
Charles A. Coffin, founder of the General 
Electric Company, invited him to become 
vice-president in charge of the legal 
department. 

Soon after he joined the General Elec- 
tric a disagreement arose among some 
of the officers with regard to the course 
the organization should take in handling 
a new piece of apparatus that had been 
offered to them. Mr. Young did not 
want to get into the controversy; he did 
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not know anything about the apparatus 
or the difficult technical points involved. 
He was finally drawn in, however, and 
went out to lunch with the group that 
had been fighting together for weeks. 
Three hours later they came back, Young 
leading. He had mastered the essentials 
of the situation at lunch, had simplified 
the issues involved so that there were only 
two main questions to be decided, and 
the problem was entirely cleared up in a 
day or two. 


IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


N THE organization of the Radio Cor- 

poration of America at the request of 
the American Government, Mr. Young 
did his first great work as a conciliator 
in international differences. There were 
many obstacles in the way of organizing 
a corporation here to supervise trans- 
oceanic wireless centering in this country, 
and not the least was the task of group 
control of patents owned in the various 
belligerent countries. 

Mr. Young gathered representatives of 
the various interests at a conference in 
Paris and suggested an international trus- 
teeship for the radio patents, to be admin- 
istered by an unbiased American who was 
not connected with the radio business. 
The representatives of the various in- 
terests liked the suggestion and Mr. 
Young so well that they made him chair- 
man of the trusteeship. Thus a scramble 
for radio supremacy was averted. Instead 
of fighting, the various radio interests 
threw in their patents, and immediately 
went to work building radio stations in 
their respective countries, all benefited 
by common use of the patents. The 
science of wireless communication thus 
was advanced years. 

Mr. Young was born on October 27, 
1874, on a farm near Van Hornesville, 
New York, where his family had lived since 
1750, all patriots and soldiers whenever 
necessary. Owen was an only son ona 
farm of 120 acres, and the chores were 
many and heavy. With an insatiate de- 
sire for knowledge, many times he took 
his books to the fields, so that he might 
take full advantage of every rest period. 
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He wanted to be a lawyer, but there 
was no one to take his place on the farm 
and no money for an education. Finally, 
he did get away to an academy, and then 
through with that, luck helped him. The 
President of St. Lawrence University 
in Van Hornesville one Sunday found 
fifteen-year-old Owen, a tall, handsome 
youth with a musical voice, conducting 
services in the Universalist Church. He 
persuaded Owen’s father to let him at- 
tend college; $1,000 was borrowed, and 
with that aid Owen worked his way 
through St. Lawrence and the Boston 
University Law School. 

Though he is still comparatively a 
young man, Mr. Young for years has 
been regarded by both old and young men 
as a fount of wisdom and philosophy. 
His advice to young men in whom he 
takes an interest is to study the histories 
and characteristics of their families, and 
then to seek to curb in themselves those 
traits which might have prevented other 
members of their families from attaining 
success and usefulness. He is also a 
stickler on truth telling at all times, and 
one of his remarks as quoted by his asso- 
ciates is: 

“Let us tell the truth at all times; if 
the truth gets us into trouble, let us have 
the trouble.” 


NOT A PLAYER OF GAMES 


HOUGH he has the appearance and 
physique of an athlete, Mr. Young 
does not participate in golf or other games, 
because he says he got sufficient exercise 
on the farm to last him a lifetime. He 
prefers to pass the time with his family, 
whenever possible, at the old farm at Van 
Hornesville, which he has now expanded 
into a profitable enterprise of 1,000 acres. 
In the silence of his acres he finds op- 
portunity for rest and quiet thought, and 
frequently he takes his problems with him 
for solution there. His friends often tell 
of finding him on the farm lounging in the 
oldest clothes he can find; or perched on 
a rail fence, meditating, or—as Mr. Young 
himself quotes, when he discusses this 
business of rail fence meditation—“| sit 
and think, but mostly sit.” 
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Major-General John L. Hines 


F THE Secretary of War had started 
out deliberately to find General 
Pershing’s “double” to succeed the 
retiring General as Chief of Staff he 
could not have done a better job than 

when he selected Major-General John L. 
Hines. 

Their military records also are strik- 
ingly similar. General Pershing’s rapid 
rise to the post of General of the Armies 
because of his efficiency and wisdom is 
well known. It is hardly known to the 
American public, however, that the rapid 
rise of General Hines on the battlefields 
has no parallel in the last war, and that 
his War record has been frequently com- 
pared by Army men to that of the spec- 
tacular “Stonewall’’ Jackson in the Civil 
War. 

He went overseas as Lieutenant Col- 
onel and Assistant Adjutant General on 
General Pershing’s staff, having been pro- 
moted from Major a short time previ- 
ously. His real record as a combat 
commander started six months later when 
he was assigned as colonel in command 
of the famous old 16th Infantry of the 
regular army. This was on November 1, 


1917. A war-strength regiment had 3,755 
men. Eleven months later he was com- 


manding 185,000 soldiers in the Third 
American Army Corps,.a post he held 
until the command was dispersed after 
the march into Germany. 


HOW HE WON PROMOTIONS 


E WAS the only American officer in 

the last war who successively com- 
manded in battle a regiment, a brigade, 
a division, and an army corps, and he is 
a striking example of how the American 
army officer rose to his responsibilities in 
the War. He had never commanded a 
brigade before he was sent to take one 
into action; he had never commanded a 
division until he took over the 4th, then 
engaged in the St. Mihiel offensive; and 
an army corps command also was new to 
him. He had never seen a corps head- 
quarters, but conducted with distinction 


the operations of the Third American 
Army Corps in the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive and on the march into Germany. 

It was this distinctive record which 
caused Secretary Weeks to express the 
opinion that General Hines was fully as 
great a commander as some of the out- 
standing Civil War generals and which 
caused the War Department to award 
him the Distinguished Service Medal 
“for exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service as a regimental, bri- 
gade, division, and corps commander.” 

General Hines took command of the 
16th at a critical period of the War, and 
all the officers had to be nearer their com- 
mands to meet emergencies. That was 
what General Hines liked; it was real 
action. And he liked it more when the 
troops got out of the trenches and went 
into open warfare. In his earlier career 
he had repeatedly distinguished himself 
by his intrepidity in action, and he en- 
deared himself to the 16th by his bravery 
and coolness in the operations in the 
Auseauville sector early in 1918. 

In command of the First Brigade of the 
First Division, which he led at the Can- 
tigny sector, at Montdidier, and during the 
early stages of the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive, he was under fire almost constantly; 
and at Berzy-le-Sec on July 21, 1918, he 
won the Distinguished Service Cross for 
“extraordinary heroism in action,” or, as 
his citation tells the story: 


At a critical time, during the battle south- 
west of Soissons, when liaison had been broken 
between the 16th Infantry and the 26th In- 
fantry, and repeated efforts to reéstablish it 
had failed, General Hines, then in command 
of the First Infantry Brigade, personally went 
through terrific artillery fire to the front lines 
of the 16th Infantry, located its left flank, and 
walking in front of the lines, encouraged the 
troops by his example of fearlessness and dis- 
regard of danger. He then succeeded in find- 
ing the right forward elements of the 26th 
Infantry, and directed the linking up of the 
two regiments, thereby enabling the operations 
to be pushed forward successfully. 
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In battle he was noted for the same 
quality that distinguished him during his 
service in the Adjutant General’s depart- 
ment, his four years in the Quartermaster 
Department, and more recently as Deputy 
Chief of Staff—thoroughness! In actual 
battle he overlooked no detail of his 
plans, and he went under fire to satisfy 
himself that a thorough job was being 
done. He wants to see for himself, and 
his tremendous strength and energy per- 
mit him to be a great detail man. 

He combines this thoroughness with 
a theory that all officers should be 
required to keep fit for the field, and 
some of his orders are reminiscent of the 
riding test suggested by President Roose- 
velt. Just before he left Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, where he commanded the Eighth 
Corps Area after the War, he ordered 
that all staff officers should ride at least 
two afternoons during the week, and 
gallop with him every Sunday morning. 
He took the same exercise himself, and 
does now. Every morning from 7 to 8 
o'clock now he rides at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, with his aides, Captain Charles L. 
Bolté, a cavalry officer, and Lieutenant 
C. C. Jadwin, one of the crack army polo 
players. On Sunday this exercise is 
stretched to three or four hours. 


THE WAYS OF PERSHING 


N OFFICER tells a story illustrating 
both his thoroughness and his stren- 
uousness. As Deputy Chief of Staff he was 
inspecting buildings at Camp Meade, and 
the question arose as to whether wooden 
underpinnings had been replaced withcon- 
crete. General Hines wriggled his way 
under the building to make his own examin- 
ation. For years he.had been in charge of 
various building projects in the Quarter- 
master’s Department. Moreover, he was 
strenuous and thorough, and he settled the 
question immediately. That’s Hines’s way 
with everything, either in peace or war. 
In that he is a great deal like Pershing. 
He is like Pershing in other ways, even 
in general physical resemblance. Gen- 
eral Hines is more than six feet tall and 
weighs nearly 200 pounds. Like General 
Pershing he is an inveterate dancer, and 


a good one. An inveterate horseman, 
and a good one. He walks on his toes; 
so does Pershing. He has a square jaw 
and a close-clipped moustache, like Persh- 
ing. He radiates energy and determina- 
tion, as does Pershing. He is a great 
favorite with children, as Pershing is. 
He is a lover of clean sport, and especially 
baseball. 


HE LOOKS LIKE A FIGHTER 


E LOOKS more pugnacious than 
Pershing, and they tell this story of 
his appearance: 

During one of the offensives in the War 
General Hines, mud-splashed, discolored 
by battle smoke, and full of fight, hurried 
through heavy fire, to make some personal 
observations at the front. An American 
soldier of Irish descent looked at the 
stern visage and remarked: 

“ Buddy, if I’ve got to be on this front 
I’m glad I’m in the same army with that 
General.”’ 

General Hines is fifty-six years old; he 
was born at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, on May 21, 1868, and was grad- 
uated from West Point in 1891. His 
army career since 1891 has been excep- 
tionally varied; it runs from infantry ser- 
vice in the Western garrisons in Indian 
warfare days and riots in Butte, Montana, 
through several other branches of the 
army. A synopsis of his career covers 
about seven closely typewritten pages, and 
some of the assignments do not appear 
particularly inviting, but General Hines 
at no time in his career has ever asked for 
any particular assignment or duty, or 
protested in any way against duties 
assigned to him. 

He is also extremely silent and reticent, 
though he likes a humorous story, and to 
his young officers sometimes points out 
that excessive talking frequently causes 
trouble. Frederick Palmer once re- 
marked that General Hines could be 
silent in more languages than any man 
he had ever known. 

All of which goes to show that under 
General Hines the nation probably will 
continue to have the kind of army disci- 
pline it likes—silent but efficient. 














HEN the Governor of 
Virginia has the task 
of selecting a woman to 
represent the state or of 
appointing a woman 
nember on a state commission, invariably 
the honor falls upon Dr. Kate Waller 
Barrett, who is known among philan- 
thropists and sociologists all over the 
world. : 
Because she is almost as well known 
among the women’s organizations of 
Europe as in this country, it is an interest- 
ing fact that in the early years of her life 
Dr. Barrett was reared in the carefully 
guarded surroundings of an old Virginia 
estate, and until her marriage at eighteen 
was never permitted to venture so far 
from home as the Stafford County Court- 
house, only eleven miles away. For a 
young woman destined to become one 
of the foremost sociologists of the coun- 
try this was intolerable bondage. 
Boundless interest in life, and the desire 
to see and learn, are her outstanding 
characteristics. When the young rector 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
proposed marriage to the eighteen-year- 
old girl she consented conditionally. One 
condition was that the bridegroom should 
take her to see the Courthouse, and the 
other was that he should take her to a 
circus. With both promises fulfilled im- 
mediately after marriage, she turned her 
mind to more education, and in this 
pursuit she was encouraged by _ her 
husband, the Rev. Robert South Barrett, 
who was for many years the Dean of the 
Cathedral at Atlanta, and the author of 
one of the outstanding religious books of 
the ’90’s: ‘The Reason for the Hope.”’ 
Her few years in the Arlington Institute 
of Alexandria failed to satisfy her desire 
for knowledge, a desire that has not been 
satisfied yet, and Dr. Barrett is nearly 
sixty-seven years old and is considered 
one of the best-informed women in the 
country, especially on immigration, public 
health problems, and the welfare of 
women, children, and disabled soldiers. 


Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, Sociologist 


With a keen interest in public health 
and welfare, as well as the usual 
mother’s interest in the health of 
the members of her own family, Dr. 
Barrett in early life went to London to 
take a course of nursing in the Florence 
Nightingale Training School in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. That did not satisfy 
her desire for knowledge in that line, and 
she resumed her studies at the medical 
school of the University of Georgia, where 
she received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1892, and the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in 1894. 

Though she has long been interested in 
public welfare, Dr. Barrett has made only 
one venture into politics, and that was 
when she became a member of the Virginia 
delegation to the last National Democratic 
Convention, where she seconded the nom- 
ination of Carter Glass. Her one venture 
into politics was due to her great admi- 
ration for Carter Glass, and not to any 
desire to become a politician. 


AN ORATOR WHO IS ENCORED 


ER speech stirred the convention at 

the end of a long and tiresome after- 
noon session, which had overflown with 
long nominating addresses. Her ire had 
been stirred earlier in the convention by 
remarks made by some of the speakers, 
notably Mayor Hylan of New York, 
about Wall Street, and she made that her 
topic. She pointed out that a Wall 
Street, or financial center, was needed in 
any country. She expressed the opinion 
that Wall Street and Main Street were 
inter-dependent and that the prosperity 
and security of the business houses along 
Main Street in any average American 
town depended upon the prosperity and 
security of a Wall Street. 

Her speech continued only a few 
minutes, hardly more than five, but 
among all those other voluminous 
speeches it was a gem too small, and the 
convention demanded more. Opera 
singers get encores, but rarely are orators 
called back. Dr. Barrett returned again 
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and again, but she “showed she was a 
woman of discretion by responding merely 
with a bow. Her gallant bearing and re- 
sounding voice won this convention, which 
was so tired that an ordinary speaker 
would have evoked nothing but boos ”’ 

Though not a politician, Dr. Barrett 
has accepted three missions from the 
Bureau of Immigration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and in 1914 and 1919 she 
went to Europe to investigate conditions, 
particularly those surrounding alien wo- 
men. She became interested in immigra- 
tion through the work of the Florence 
Crittenton Mission, of which she was Vice 
President and general manager from 1897 
to 1909 and of which she has been Presi- 
dent since 1909. During the Roosevelt 
Administration she worked for the enact- 
ment of the law creating a special zone of 
protection around alien girls recently 
arrived in this country. President Roose- 
velt finally signed the bill, but it was 
declared unconstitutional. Undismayed, 
Dr. Barrett and her supporters kept 
after Congress until the Mann Act was 
passed, embodying many of the features 
of the first bill. 


VIEWS ON THE AMERICAN HOME 


R. BARRETT does not share some 

of the radical views of other women 
about the decay of the American home 
and the increasing sophistication of 
youth; she does not believe that the 
country is sliding to perdition at a high 
rate of speed. One cause for the “age of 
sophistication” of youth, she believes, is 
that modern education has caused the 
knowledge of youth to outstrip its 
experience, and the result is a hitherto 
unknown scale of precocity. 

Her vast experience with welfare organi- 
zations has caused her to form one other 
opinion about the youth of our day, and 
it is, indeed, a startling observation. It 
is that the young men of to-day, up to the 
age of thirty, and in some cases even be- 
yond that mark, are nearer perfection in 
conduct, morals, and ideals, than was any 
other similar generation of young men in 
the history of this country, even in the 
history of the world. She believes that 





the heroism of the soldiers who served in 
the War has raised the minds of the 
younger generation of men to ideals never 
before attained. 

Exactly the opposite fact has been 


noticed among young women. Perhaps 
because of the relaxation of the old 


discipline, with the entrance of women 
into industry and all kinds of work 
required by the War, the “age of sophisti- 
cation” has hit the young women harder 
than either the young men or the women 
of advanced years. Girls are reaching 
advanced ideas at more tender years than 
ever before. But Dr. Barrett believes 
in facing the facts; she does not indulge 
in flights of pessimism; she thinks 
that stabilization will come among the 
young women and that in a few years 
they too will enter an idealistic age of 
youth, where newly acquired knowledge 
or new ideas will not overwhelm high 
ideals. 


HER PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


VEN with her multifarious public 

duties, Dr. Barrett spends a large part 
of her time with her family. She has 
three sons and three daughters, and four- 
teen grandchildren. When her husband 
died in 1896, the youngest child was oniy 
three years old, and she faced the task of 
rearing her familyalone. Butonthedeath- 
bed, her husband had courageously finished 
his work on “The Reason for the Hope,” 
with Dr. Barrett acting as amanuensis. 
In this adversity and under the inspiration 
of the context of the work and its cour- 
ageous accomplishment, she conceived 
her own philosophy of life, which, she 
says, has these three fundamentals: 
“Bread, Beauty, and Brotherhood.”’ 

Her ceaseless activity and her bound- 
less mental and physical energy cause her 
to take part in so much public work that 
it would require a full column merely 
to list her offices. She is Honorary 
President of the National Council of 
Women, and was President of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary in 1923. The 
appointments made by the Governor of 
Virginia would fill another column, and 
they are still being made. 
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North Carolina's Dreams 
Come True 


Governor Aycock’s Vision of What Education Would Do for an 
Ignorant and Poverty-Stricken People, Realized in Twenty Years in 
One of the Richest and Most Progressive States in the Union 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


ORTH CAROLINA is just 

now cashing in on an ideal 

and a dream. Sprinkled 

through this article, in small 

type, will be annotations 
about the cash, thus: 


North Carolina now pays more Federal 
taxes than any other state in the Union 
except New York and Pennsylvania. 


But the big type will deal with the 
dream, because the 


furniture, and is neck and neck with 
Massachusetts in the weaving of textiles, 
and a people so full of hope, courage, and 
honest pride that they have reversed the 
old definition of North Carolina as “a 
valley of humility between two mountains 
of conceit” and have made it a model for 
the envy and the emulation of their 
neighbors. 
Of course this article will tell how 
“Buck” Duke’s sore toe built a hydro- 
electric power sys- 





dream is the big 
thing, which not 
only has produced 
the cash, but can 
produce anything 
else North Carolina 
wants. It has al- 
ready produced, for 
example, a splendid 
system of public 
schools, a state uni- 
versity that any 
state might well 
boast of, a system 
of highways that 
makes motor travel 
a joy to even the 
remotest mountain 
hamlet, a revived 
and modernized 
agriculture, a new 
and flourishing crop 
of industries, 








tem that now runs 
five million spindles 
and most of the 
street cars in North 
Carolina. It will 
tell how the oyster 
fought the boll 
weevil and saved 
Pamlico County 
from being all a 
poor farm. It will 
be full of the living 
leading lights and 
the plain folks, and 
enough about cash 
to give it flavor, 
The R. J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco 
Company in 
Winston - Salem 
buys more than 
$250,000 worth 
of revenue 








North Carolina 
ranks just after 
Michigan in the 
manufacture of 


ANGUS WILTON 
The Democratic nominee, who will be 
the next Governor of North Carolina. 


stamps from the 
post office every 
day, 
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but three para- 
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THE MELODY OF WATERS 
A stairway of falling water in the Pisgah National Forest in North Carolina. 
Nature in this state has many and splendid resources in beauty and charm. 





By Road and Waterway 


UTILITY AND BEAUTY 
A highway near the Atlantic Coast running beneath moss-festooned trees, between Newbern and Wilming- 
ton. It has been the construction of such roads as this that has made North Carolina an economic unit. 
The stream and waterfall form only one of the natural beauties that are legion throughout the state. 


STRENGTH THAT IS LEASHED 
The Southern Power Company, of which organization James Buchanan Duke was the motive influence, 
has put to the use of industry in North Carolina half a million electric horse power developed from the 
waters of the Catawba River. This leashed strength is at the service of every laborer in every factory. 
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THE DEVIL’S HEAD 
Chimney Rock, with its grotesque profile over- 
looking a valley and winding highway. The roads 
of North Carolina in the course of two decades have 
more than justified Aycock’s vision. From rocky 
ways that were little more than trails they have 
developed into superb highways and automobile 
routes. 
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THE LAND OF THE SKY 
A famous view in western North Carolina, where mountain peaks are higher than 
any others east of the Rockies. Hickory Nut Gap as seen from Chimney Rock 
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LOOKING GLASS FALLS 


One of the many natural beauties that one finds along 
these streams that furnish power for thousands of mills 





A College and the Sweep of Hills 


AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF TRINITY COLLEGE 
The institution endowed by the Duke family at Durham, North Carolina. 


ALONG THE FRENCH BROAD RIVER 
In the foreground is glimpsed the Dixie Highway, one mile south of Hot Springs, North 
Carolina, and in the background the sweep of the Pisgah National Forest Preserve. 


























graphs at this point must be spared for 
the story of a man, dead these twelve 
years. He was North Carolina’s greatest 
dreamer, whose dreams have made inevi- 
table all the wealth and education and 
contentment that make North Carolina 
to-day so fair a prospect. 

Charles B. Aycock died twelve years 
ago—dropped dead in the middle of a 
sentence in a famous speech on “univer- 
sal education’”’—but if ever a man’s soul 
has gone marching on, Aycock’s has. 
His words are carved in stone on monu- 
ments and school buildings, and they 
are truly graven upon the tablets of mem- 
ory, for men quote them daily in the 
streets and school children recite them 
in the class-rooms. 

Aycock was a plough boy on a red clay 
farm. His family, of no consequence. 
He grew up in a North Carolina that is 
now only a memory—a state humbled and 
impoverished by the Civil War, its little 
industries wrecked, its prosperous agri- 
culture demoralized, its men and young 
men killed or crippled in battle, its roads 
a mire of ruts that led nowhere, its people 
so poor that they toiled desperately to 
support life itself and had no money or 
time for schools or the commonest com- 
forts. Aycock’s passion was schools. To 
him, they spelled everything worth hav- 
ing—political and social democracy, the 
road to wealth and well-being, the avenue 
of the soul to a life above the life of a 
clod. His head was in the clouds, while 
his feet were on the good red earth— 
where, by the way, they always stayed, 
for Aycock was a practical man as well as 
a dreamer. 


Seven years ago North Carolina spent 
$1,000,000 dollars a year on school 
maintenance. Last year she spent 
$23,000,000. 


Aycock had the tongue of men and of 
angels, and he had that charity which is 
the love of his fellow man. He was per- 
haps the greatest orator North Carolina 
has produced, as well as one of its sweetest 
spirits and one of its bravest. “A democ- 


racy,” he cried, “cannot be built on the 
“Educate the 


backs of ignorant men!” 
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people,” he prophesied, “and industry 


will spring into being.” “Educate the 
Negro,” a brave man speaking here, “ and 
we shall have no Negro question.” 


“Educate everybody and everything: the\ 
potato on your table wouldn’t know its | 


grandfather in Ireland, it’s so much 
better, and it’s better because it’s got a 
college education. If education is good 
for a potato, it’s good for the farmer boy 
that digs it.” “Education is getting out 
of folks what God Almighty put into 
them.” 

Aycock fired the hearts of his people. 
They made him Governor of the state. 
“So long as | am Governor,” he declared, 
“it shall be treason for a man in North 
Carolina to oppose the building of 
schools.” That was twenty-three years 
ago. 


The value of school buildings and 
grounds in North Carolina in 1900 was 
$1,000,000. In 1920 their value was 
$48,000,000. 


A group of young apostles of education 
had laid the foundations for this cam- 
paign: Edwin A. Alderman, now President 
of the University of Virginia; the late 
Walter Hines Page, later American Am- 
bassador at London; the late Charles 
Duncan Mclver; Dr. James Y. Joyner— 
these most outstandingly, among many 
other lights, were similar prophets of what 
education would do for North Carolina. 


PROPHETS OF PROSPERITY 


HEY foretold a future of cleaner 

politics, of enriched farms, of hum- 
ming factories, of a fuller life for its 
citizens. All these prophets were inter- 
ested in education for the same reason 
Aycock was: they wanted to get out of 
their folks the riches of mind and charac- 
ter that God had put into them. Their 
interest was in people. Education was 
the means to reveal the people’s powers to 
themselves. Walter H. Page’s speech on 
“The Forgotten Man” is still quoted 
from memory by thousands of these people 
to this day. It is significant that his 
book, which is equally well known there, 
was called “The Rebuilding of Old 
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Commonwealths.” These men were citi- 
zens, patriots, builders, friends, and 
neighbors. Education was a means, a 
road out of backwardness and despair, 
into a land of hope and achievement. 


North Carolina has just spent 
$76,000,000 in three years to build six 
thousand miles of concrete and macadam 
roads connecting the county seats of all 
of its one hundred counties. 


Aycock went out of office twenty years 
ago. Aycock died twelve years ago. 
To-day no farmer boy or factory boy in 
North Carolina need miss a good educa- 
tion in a modern school under a good 
teacher. To-day no farmer lives more 
than five miles from a road that is as good 
as Fifth Avenue in New York City, and 
that connects with thousands of miles of 
equally good roads to every town of 2,000 
or more inhabitants in the state. To-day 
North Carolina is the biggest manufac- 
tory of tobacco products in the United 
States, second in textile manufactures, 
third in furniture manufactures, twelfth 
in hydro-electric power. Ask any in- 
telligent farmer, or manufacturer, or 
educator, or public officer, how these 
amazing things came to be, and he will 
begin by saying: “Well, about twenty- 
five years ago, there was a man named 
Aycock—”’ 

In other words, the dreamer is not 
forgotten, and the dream is still what 
drives North Carolina ahead. 


“BUCK” DUKE OF DURHAM 


HE late Washington Duke, creator 

of Bull Durham smoking tobacco and 
pioneer tobacco manufacturer of North 
Carolina, was a shrewd and forceful, but 
withal a simple man. “There’s two 
things in nature,” he complained one day, 
“that I just can’t get through my head. 
One of them is, that the earth is round, 
and the other is my son Buck.” He re- 


ferred to Mr. James Buchanan Duke, 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, “Duke’s 
Farm,” Somerville, New Jersey, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina, the creator 
of the American Tobacco Company, 
the builder of the Southern Power Com- 


Enter Southern Power Co. 












pany, and altogether the most consider- 
able financial phenomenon the South 
has recently produced. “Buck” Duke 
started life in the poverty-stricken days 
of Reconstruction. He went to work in 
his father’s factory at twelve years of age. 
He was a full partner at eighteen. He 
created the American Tobacco Company 
when he was thirty-two. That was in 
1889. To-day he is probably worth half 
a billion dollars. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Duke had no 
idea of going into the power business. 
His thoughts were all on tobacco. He 
had created the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
and, looking about for more worlds to 
conquer, had decided that the Orient was 
the only untouched market for tobacco 
products and conceived the idea that he 
could combine business and humanity by 
weaning the Chinese and the East Indians 
from opium by teaching them to smoke 
North Carolina cigarettes. Then came 
the sore toe. (This story is told on the 
authority of Ben Dixon MacNeill, of the 
Raleigh News and Observer, who got it 
from Mr. Duke in the first interview he 
ever gave a newspaper man.) An in- 
growing nail suppurated and caused 
erysipelas. Mr. Duke sent for Dr. W 
Gill Wylie, a South Carolinian who had 
come to New York and made a national 
reputation as a physician and surgeon. 
Dr. Wylie treated the toe and diverted 
the patient’s mind by telling him about a 
little hydro-electric power plant that he 
had built on his farm in the hills of South 
Carolina. He enlarged on the subject 
and described in glowing terms one of the 
great undeveloped industrial resources of 
the South, namely, the dozens of streams 
running to waste in the southern Appala- 
chians, that could be harnessed and put 
to the service of man. Not only was this 
power running to waste, declared Dr. 
Wylie, but likewise the talents of a 
twenty-five year old genius, one W. S. 
Lee, who had built Dr. Wylie’s plant and 
whose talents were equal to the building 
of a great system of similar plants. 

At last Mr. Duke got angry. When 
he gets angry, something happens— 
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eithes an abrupt termination. of the 
subject—or action. This time it was 
action. He sent for Mr. Lee, and the 
present result of their interview is the 
Southern Power Company, representing 
an investment of $200,000,000, which has 
put to the use of industry in North and 
South Carolina (chiefly the former state) 
half a million electric horsepower devel- 
oped from the waters of the Catawba 
River and from the coal of nearby fields. 
The spring freshets of the Catawba used 
to destroy millions of dollars worth of 
property. To-day, these freshets are re- 
strained by the Southern Power Com- 
pany’s dams, and work for man instead 
of against him. In Great Britain, a great 
industrial country which has put its beds 
of coal to work to drive machines, every 
laborer in a factory, on an average, is 
aided by half a horsepower of artificial 
power. In North Carolina, every laborer 
in a factory drives a team of eight in- 
visible horses, brought to his service over 
the wires from the leashed strength of 
the Catawba River. Another dream has 
come true, and North Carolina isstrength- 
ened and enriched thereby. 


A UNIVERSITY SERVING ALL THE PEOPLE 


UT Aycock’s great dream of schools 

must not be forgotten. In few states 
has the passion for knowledge had such 
devoted servants. In few states do the 
people draw so directly their vision of the 
next steps forward from their institutions 
of learning. The University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill, is more than a 
picked battalion of youth shining their 
intellectual armor at the feet of learned 
men. The late James Kidder Graham 
had an ideal of a university that should 
be the direct and practical servant of all 
the people. And Dr. W. H. Chase, the 
present President, is carrying forward and 
expanding that ideal. Through its ex- 
tension service, the university is giving 
courses by mail to students all over the 
state who work by day and study by 
night. It is giving lectures to thousands 
of grown men and women in their home 
towns. It is giving to leaders of thought 
weekly bulletins of the progress and needs 
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of the state. A unique service is its 
county surveys. Graduate students are 
sent, upon request, to make a complete 
survey of the county’s resources of popu- 
lation, wealth, school facilities, sanitation, 
and every other item that is necessary 
to know to appraise exactly both its 
present progress and its future possibil- 
ities. A county may find that it ranks 
fifty-ninth in common schools among the 
hundred counties of the state, and ninety- 
seventh in school expenditures per capita. 
That news is a sufficient jolt to public 
opinion and local pride to cause the citi- 
zens of that county to do something about 
it. And they come to the university to 
find out how the other fellow raised the 
money and how he spent it to get his 
higher rank. The university is really a 
great service bureau for the state, eager 
to serve, and eagerly sought for its coun- 
sel. Every informed person in North 
Carolina ascribes much of the wonderful 
progress of the state in the last two 
decades to the vision and influence of 
Chapel Hill. 


North Carolina has multiplied its 
total wealth by ten in the last twenty 
years. 


Aycock and his followers had another 
dream. In their time, and down to three 
years ago, the roads of North Carolina 
were a nightmare. The loamy red clay 
that makes the farms so fertile made 
the roads in wet weather like Kipling’s 
“sludgy, squudgy creek” in Mandalay. 
Travel was villainous in good weather and 
impossible in bad. Getting crops to 
market was a greater labor than the rais- 
ing of them. Bad roads were thus an 
economic blight upon the state. They 
were an intellectual blight as well, for 
bad roads mean that schools must be near 
the homes, and that means that they 
must be numerous, small, and _ bad. 
North Carolina’s heavy illiteracy rate was 
largely traceable to its heavy roads. 
Grown folks and children alike were tied 
to the farms like oysters to their native 
beds. And like oysters they lived, asleep 
to the world about them. 

Aycock demanded good roads. The 
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citizens at last awakened, and they de- 
manded good roads. It took a while to 
get them. North Carolinians are heavily 
Covenanter Scotch by ancestry and they 
were canny and cautious about spending 
what they still call “cash money.” Pay 
as you go was their slogan. This building 
of roads by counties, out of current taxes, 
ended in “paying nothing and going no- 
where.” A little Federal aid and a few 
state highways showed what could be 
done with modern roads. The state got 
mad. Led by Governor Cameron Morri- 
son and State Highway Commissioners 
Frank Page, John Sprunt Hill, Elwood 
Cox, and others, they determined to build 
the roads first and to make them pay for 
themselves afterward. “What is the 
credit of the State of North Carolina 
worth?” they asked their bankers. “Any- 
thing in reason,” was the reply. “Sixty- 
five millions for a starter, then,” and the 
State Administration asked the legislature 
to authorize the bonds. The legislature 
did it. 

In the three years since that day in 
1921, the State Highway Commission has 
built 4,500 miles of roads as good as any 
in California or on Long Island, and 
1,500 miles more of “sand-clay” roads 
which, with proper maintenance, will 
carry the traffic comfortably in rain or 
snow. Under the leadership of Frank 
Page, backed to the hilt by the Governor 
and public opinion, these highways 
have been built economically and after a 
wise plan that makes them a system of 
through roads connecting every town 
of importance with every other town of 
importance in the state. 

The public sentiment behind the move- 
ment is illustrated by a good story. The 
expert road builders wanted to save miles 
and money, so they straightened the old 
crooked roads by new surveys. One such 
“tangent”’ took the new highway through 
the fields of an old farmer whose place 
used to be a mile off the main road. He 
sued the state for damages. The jury 
not only denied his suit, but awarded 
the state $1,500 damages at the farmer’s 
expense on the theory that he had ob- 
structed an improvement that had in- 
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creased the value of his farm by more 
than that amount. After that verdict 
there were no more objections to rights 
of way. 

Aycock’s vision, of what good roads 
would mean, was more than justified. 
The products of the farm flowed easily 
and cheaply to market. The farmers had 
more money to spend and the village 
merchants found their businesses flourish- 
ing. The farmers themselves got about 
more; and the more rapid circulation of 
people stimulates business just as the 
more rapid circulation of money stimu- 
lates it. They got new ideas, diversified 
their farming, discovered new wants and 
the means to gratify them. They ceased 
to be oysters, physically and intellec- 
tually. 


NO ISOLATED MOUNTAINEERS NOW 


OAD building made North Carolina 
an economic unit. Until the roads 
were built, three mountain counties in 
the northwestern corner of the state were 
so isolated by bad roads and unfordable 
streams that it took a journey of fourteen 
days to reach them from Raleigh. These 
mountaineers could get more easily into 
Tennessee with their cattle and produce 
than they could into central North Caro- 
lina, and they did their trading in the 
other state. Santford Martin, editor of 
the Winston-Salem Journal, describing 
these counties as “The Lost Provinces,” 
and adding their plight to the other argu- 
ments for good roads, led a newspaper 
campaign to “redeem” them. To-day, 
with the new highways and their accom- 
panying bridges built, an automobile can 
easily go from Raleigh to the remotest of 
these mountain farms in a day. Their 
trade has flowed back again into North 
Carolina, and this access to markets has 
stimulated them to grow more crops and 
in greater variety. 

But Aycock dreamed of roads chiefly 
because they would improve the schools. 
They have done it. Every year the 
number of schools in North Carolina 
grows rapidly less, while the number of 
pupils grows rapidly more and the school 
term grows longer. This means. the 
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consolidation of 
school districts, 
the substitution 
of a big, modern, 
adequately 
staffed, graded 
school for half a 
dozen little one- 
teacher shacks. 
The children 
now can (and do) 
come for miles in 
motor buses. 
Education never 
got such achance 
in North Caro- 
linaas the chance 
the good roads 
have given it. 
Havethe roads 
paid for them- 
selves? Here is 





the answer: As 
soon as North 
Carolinians had 











good roads to 
travel on, they 
used them. Four 
times as many 
automobiles are 




















owned in North 
Carolina to-day 
as there were in 
the state three 
years ago. And because they do not get 
four miles to the gallon of gasoline, as 
they did on the old clay roads, nobody 
objects to the cent-a-gallon tax that the 
state levies. And because the cars do not 
rack to pieces in six months, as they did 
bumping over the old ruts, nobody ob- 
jects to a high tax on automobile licenses. 
And—here is the point—these two taxes 
are yielding enough revenue to maintain 
the new roads, to pay interest on the bond 
issue, and to fill the sinking fund to pay 
off the bonds! In other words, the roads 
are not going to cost the state itself any- 
thing. And this kind of “pay as you go” 
meets everybody’s approval because the 
going is good and because his taxes pay the 
taxpayer an immediate dividend in the 
improved system of transportation. 


SPINDLES OF THE CAROLINAS 


On this map are indicated the mills operated by power from western North Caro- 
lina’s limitless water forces, transmitted by the Southern Power Company’s wires. 


This is the story of Mr, Oyster and 
Mr. Boll Weevil. (The people of North 
Carolina, educated and uneducated alike, 
talk like Shakespeare’s middle-class 
characters, from whom, indeed, they are 
directly descended. That is, they use 
simple words, and when they want to give 
an idea striking expression, they use fig- 
ures of speech or personify objects in 
nature below man. Uncle Remus’s pro- 
nunciation was his own, but his way of 
telling things was imitated from his white 
master.) North Carolina grows lots of 
cotton. “One mornin’ Mr. Boll Weevil 
hopped on the top fence rail down in 
Brunswick County, and says, ‘Mr. Man, 
I’m comin’ to visit you.’” Thus a 
scholarly North Carolinian prefaced his 
conversational description of the north- 
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ward approach of the boll weevil to North 
Carolina. Thus far, only three counties 
have been seriously affected. But one 
of these, Pamlico County, was wrecked 
three years ago. The cotton crop was a 
total loss. 

Now reénters Aycock’s dream: “ Edu- 
cate the people, and industry will spring 
into being.” The State Administration 
went to the state university and asked 
what Pamlico County could do. Educa- 
tion gave this practical answer: “Grow 
oysters. North Carolina used to be the 
first state in its oyster crop. The pro- 
tected sounds that lie behind the keys 
that line our coast southward from Cape 
Hatteras are the original home and the 
ideal habitat of the oyster. Two things 
have destroyed our once flourishing in- 
dustry: the earlier fishermen took all the 
oysters and left none for breeding, and 
the action of the tides has silted the beds 
so that the oysters now have no rocky 
bottom to fasten to. Doa little dredging 
to prevent more silting, put back some 
old oyster shells for live oysters to tie to, 
and harvest the crop intelligently.” 

The state legislature appropriated 
$50,000 to try this recipe on a small scale. 
That was three years ago. Last year, 
Pamlico County, once a banner cotton 
county, made more money from its oyster 
beds than it had ever made out of its big- 
gest cotton crop! The legislature has 
now appropriated $500,000 to continue 
this work in the other seaboard counties. 
Mr. Boll Weevil is no diver, and he doesn’t 
eat meat, so he has no further terrors 
for Pamlico County. Mr. Oyster has 
whipped him. 

The Sand Hills of North Carolina a few 
years ago had reverted almost to primeval 
wilderness. The descendants of the High- 
landers who came with Flora MacDonald 
in 1774 still cultivated the creek bottoms 
of this region, but the creek bottoms were 
narrow and the descendents were few. 
The hillsides all about them were clothed 
in “blackjack” oak or second growth 
pine, the spindling successors of one of 
the noblest hard wood forests of America. 
lumbering had been the big industry, but 
the timber was exhausted. The lumber- 
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men had built logging railroads into this 
region, and now were hard put to it to 
find other freight for their roads to carry. 
They tried cotton and they tried tobacco. 
Peaches proved to be the answer. Beau- 
tiful and luscious, they regained this lost 
paradise to the service of man. Around 
Pinehurst and Aberdeen and Southern 
Pines grew up an industry famous 
throughout the land. Pine stumps have 
given way to peach trees upon thousands 
of hillside acres, and this acreage is 
rapidly increasing. 

A “Yankee” philanthropist, looking 
for a site for a winter resort less expensive 
to reach than Florida, heard of the Sand 
Hills; and what Pinehurst now means to 
most people outside North Carolina is 
the result—a playground of unexampled 
magnitude. Mr. Tufts, who made it 
that, was the inventor of the soda foun- 
tain. He used part of the millions he 
had made from this invention to make of 
Pinehurst a place where poor people could 
go for recuperation. Due to its ideal 
climate and easy accessibility, Pinehurst, 
under his son, Leonard Tufts, has become 
one of the world’s great resorts. 


North Carolina’s bank deposits, in 


1900, were $16,000,000. In 1923, they 
were $345,000,000. 
COTTON AND SILK 


THER “Yankees,” of other tradi- 
tions, are swelling the profits of 
North Carolina. They are weavers of 
cotton and spinners of silk. North Caro- 
lina has everything they need—especially 
the cotton weavers—namely, the raw 
material, the cheap power, and the in- 
telligent labor. Native North Carolin- 
ians have been in the textile business for 
acentury. In the last thirty years, they 
drove ahead so fast that they are giving 
Massachusetts a real race for supremacy 
in this field. French-Canadian and Pol- 
ish labor could not compete for skill and 
industry with the native American stock 
of North Carolina. And New England 
had to add freight charges on raw ma- 
terials that North Carolina escaped. 
The Cannons, the Gainses, and others, 
built up a great industry in the cheaper 




















grades of cotton goods. Manufacturers 
in Massachusetts, quick to see the root of 
their trouble, began to meet the issue by 
closing up shop in New England and 
moving their spindles and looms to North 
Carolina. To-day, that Southern state 
has dozens of new factories owned by 
New Englanders, employing North Caro- 
lina labor and adding their pay rolls to 
the wealth of the state. Gaston County 
alone has 104 cotton mills, and North 
Carolina altogether has five and a half 
million spindles, which represent a capital 
investment of close to two billion dollars. 
Here again the educational vision is 
getting in its work. New England still 
leads North Carolina in the manufacture 
of the finer grades of cotton cloth, but the 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, inspired by the brilliant and 
tactful Eugene Clyde Brooks, its Presi- 
dent, is now planning to bring the highest 
skilled instructors in this art from Eng- 
land and teach the natives how to make 
the finest cotton goods in the world. A 
few years more, and Aycock’s dream will 
be justified of its fruits again, in the per- 
fection of an industry in which North 
Carolina will rival Lancashire itself. 


Asheville is known the world over as a 
great resort. Much of its fame is due to 
the work of an untiring Chamber of Com- 
merce. Its labors are supplemented by 
those of another organization, which, with- 
out seeking profits, is trying to give equal 
fame to the whole mountain region. It is 
called Western North Carolina, Inc., and 
is working to bring in new industries, new 
capital, more and better schools, and a 
revival of the home crafts, which promises 
a rapid development of the magnificent 
possibilities that lie in the rich native 
resources and the sturdy character of the 
people of this “Land of the Sky.” 


Politics in North Carolina has been 
steadied and inspired by Aycock’s vision. 
A people exalted by his ideals and pur- 
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poses, knowing what they wanted and 
wanting only those things that were for 
the enrichment of the common life, have 
been content only with leaders who would 
carry out his dream. They have not 
had a demagogue in power since he 
showed them the true union of oratory 
and common sense and high purpose. 
The late Governor Bickett was of this 
tradition, and he consciously paved the 
way politically for the road program so 
brilliantly carried through under the 
present Governor. The Governor-to-be, 
Angus W. MacLean (his nomination in 
June by the Democrats is equivalent to 
election), easily defeated an opponent 
whose “radical” platform demanded 
heavy tax reductions that would have 
crippled the school system and the road 
system, and were therefore regarded by 
the people as “reactionary’”’—as, in the 
right sense of the word, they were. 

North Carolina is one of the oldest 
states in the Union. Twenty years ago 
it was one of the poorest. To-day, with 
practically no immigration from other 
states, with only the increase in popula- 
tion that comes from its excess of births 
over deaths, it finds itself one of the 
richest states, progressing rapidly in every 
desirable instrument of civilized life— 
a community of contented, industrious 
citizens, with beautiful and modern 
homes, thriving farms and factories, ho- 
tels in every small city that cannot be 
excelled anywhere, highways that make 
travel and commerce comfortable and 
expeditious, schools that are good and 
daily growing better, a public health de- 
partment that has brought its death rate 
to the lowest in the country, and, best of 
all, a people of one mind upon the great 
issues of life, inspired by a common ideal, 
informed with a common purpose, heart- 
ened by their success in the pursuit of a 
great vision, and confidently pressing 
forward to further achievements. 

About twenty-five years ago there was 
a man named Aycock——. 
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Safeguarding the World Flyers 


By CAPTAIN LYMAN A. COTTEN, U. S. NAVY 


The author of this article commanded the Richmond, which was among the 
war vessels patrolling the round-the-world air route and rescued the Italian 
aviator Locatelli when bis plane fell into the iceberg-ridden Arctic seas 


HE successful completion of 
the colorful undertaking of cir- 
cumnavigating the globe in the 
air not only appeals to one’s im- 
agination and stimulates pride 
in our Army aviators, but it also marks 
an epoch in aérial navigation worthy of 
more than passing interest. Even now, 
with the flight recently finished, its influ- 
ence is being felt in many directions and 
this influence is likely to be accentuated 
in both the near and the remote future. 
All the attendant circumstances of the 
first flight around the globe will doubtless 
be subjected to the keenest study by our 
descendants of a few generations hence, 
when aérial navigation will possibly have 
reached the methodical regularity of 
present-day trans-Atlantic steamship serv- 
ice. # We may be sure they will find much 
to interest and amuse them in the un- 
developed air-sense and comparatively 
crude appliances of the present, for in 
aéronautics, as in other forms of human 
endeavor, the marvel of to-day will be the 
commonplace of to-morrow. 


AS THE FUTURE WILL VIEW IT 


T WILL probably some day bring forth 

smiles of pity that it was considered 
necessary or desirable to assign a number 
of naval vessels to the duty of safeguard- 
ing a few planes as they swung up near 
the Arctic circle on a flight from England 
to America. But to those of us of the 
present who are familiar with the limi- 
tations of oversea aérial navigation, are 
cognizant of the dangers that lurked in 
the fog-infested regions that had to be 
traversed, and recognize the many as yet 





unsolved problems attending such a 
flight, the assignment of these ships as a 
convoy seemed both natural and pru- 
dent. . 

Anyway, prudent or pitiful, as viewed 
from the present or the future, scout 
cruisers and destroyers were assigned the 
duty of safeguarding the planes, and some 
may scoff and some may smile, but others 
are thankful, and to those of us who had 
the privilege of doing our bit with the 
ships the memory of the thanks will 
live. 


FROM ENGLAND TO BOSTON 


EAR-ADMIRAL T. P. MAGRU- 
DER, flying his flag on the Rich- 
mond, was in command of the naval forces 
that consisted of the Raleigh, Barry, Reid, 
and Billingsley, until Greenland was 
reached, and of the Milwaukee, Coghian, 
Charles Ausburn, McFarland, and Law- 
rence from Greenland to Boston, the 
Richmond being the only ship to make 
the entire route. The route actually 
flown from England was to Scapa Flow, 
to Hornafjord, Iceland, to Reykjavik, 
Iceland, to Fredericksdal, Greenland, to 
Ivigtut, Greenland, to Ice Tickle, Labra- 
dor, to Hawkes Bay, Newfoundland, to 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, to Casco Bay, Maine, 
to Boston, where the planes doffed their 
aquatic equipment and once more became 
land planes. 

The usefulness of the naval vessels to 
the ships of the air could, of course, be 
made effective only when located along the 
line of flight and therefore, between every 
two ports of departure and arrival, these 
vessels took station at least twenty-four 














hours in advance with distances apart 
varying from one to two hundred miles. 
These ships were then available as links in 
a chain of communication, as supply ships 
for spare parts (some of them), as weather 
stations, as markers for the route, and as 
mobile rescue bases. They were actually 
called upon more than once to exercise 
each of these five functions. 


DUTIES OF THE PATROL 


AVING reached their stations the day 
before a scheduled flight, each ship sent 

in a weather report every four hours until 
the early morning of the flight and then 
every hour until the planes “hopped off,”’ 
or the flight was abandoned for the day. 
When the planes took the air the word 
was flashed down the line. Half an hour 
before the planes were due to reach a ship 
she made a heavy smoke screen that could 
be seen in clear weather for thirty miles, 
and was headed on the course for the next 
ship, to give the planes a chance of check- 
ing their compasses as they passed over. 
Prior to the arrival of the planes a signal 
indicating the weather ahead was hoisted, 
one flag for no change, two flags for 
weather getting worse, and a blowing of 
the steam whistle for very bad weather 
ahead, dangerous to proceed. As the 
planes passed a ship she headed full speed 
down the line of flight until the next ship 
reported sighting them, thus keeping the 
planes in sight as long as possible to be 
prepared to render prompt assistance in 
case of need. Then each ship in turn 
headed for her station for the next flight. 
The first time the rescue function was 
called into play was on the flight from 
Scapa Flow to Hornafjord, Iceland. On 
August 2nd the three planes took off from 
Scapa Flow, the Richmond following them 
out. About an hour and a half later a 
tadio was received that the planes had 
become separated in a fog and Nos. 2 
(Lieutenant Smith) and 3 (Lieutenant 
Wade) had returned to Scapa Flow and it 
was not known what had become of No. 4 
(Lieutenant Nelson). The Richmond at 
once headed at full speed for the spot at 
which No. 4 had been last seen, but before 
arriving the next ship along the line 
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reported her as passing over on her way, 
and later she reached Hornafjord in 
safety. 

The next day planes 2 and 3 again left 
for Hornafjord. When No. 2 reached the 
destroyer Billingsley, a hundred and 
eighty miles out, a message was dropped 
on board saying that No. 3 had made a 
forced landing about one hundred miles 
from Scapa and needed immediate assist- 
ance. The Richmond and Billingsley at 
once headed for the spot at full speed. 
However, a trawler located the plane and 
took it in tow before the naval vessels 
arrived. The Richmond, after her arrival 
on the scene, attempted to hoist the 
damaged plane on board but she was too 
heavy and carried away the hoisting 
boom, the sea being quite rough and 
choppy. She was then towed about 
seventy-five miles toward the Faroe 
Islands, but at dawn the next day she 
broke adrift, capsized and sank, her pilot 
and mechanician being safely aboard the 
Richmond. 

The longest and most difficult leg of 
the trans-Atlantic flight was between Ice- 
land and Greenland. It was planned 
to make Angmagsalik, Greenland, from 
Reykjavik, Iceland, but ice conditions 
were so bad on the east coast of Green- 
land that it was finally decided to attempt 
to make Fredericksdal, about thirty miles 
northwest of Cape Farewell, the southern 
extremity of Greenland. Eight hundred 
and thirty-five statute miles across a 
trackless ocean, beset by fog and cold 
and, at the Greenland end, covered by ice 
and plentifully dotted with icebergs, it 
was truly a flight to test the skill and 
courage of the hardiest aviator. As they 
swept by the Richmond close enough to 
the bridge for every feature of the aviators 
to be recognized, it made a lump come up 
in one’s throat to realize how fragile were 
these man-made ships of the air and how 
many hundreds of miles of ice and fog 
and restless waters lay ahead of them ere 
they reached their next haven of refuge in 
the bleak fjord with its towering walls 
that is Fredericksdal. 

While the American planes were held 
up in Reykjavik, Iceland, on account of 
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88 In Search of the Italian Aviator 


the ice on the east coast of Greenland, 
they were overtaken by the Italian plane 
I-Deor, bound for a flight around the 
Atlantic and commanded by Antonio 
Locatelli, member of the Italian House of 
Deputies, and intrepid war pilot. As he 
was proceeding to America over the same 
route as the American planes he obtained 
permission to accompany them from Ice- 
land to Labrador via Greenland. 


LOCATELLI WITH THE AMERICANS 


IVE ships guarded the route when the 

two Americans and one Italian took off 
from Reykjavik in the dawn of August 
21st. The Richmond a hundred statute 
miles from Reykjavik, the Reid a hun- 
dred and thirty from the Richmond, the 
Billingsley, the Barry, and finally the 
Raleigh with her bow almost up against 
the ice-pack off Cape Farewell—five men- 
of-war to guide, cheer, and perchance 
succor the sturdy men of the air. 

The day was bright and clear except 
for the inevitable haze off Cape Farewell. 
With the adherence to schedule of an 
express train, the planes passed the Rich- 
mond, Reid, Billingsley, and Barry, but 
a chill crept up one’s spine as hour after 
hour the Raleigh reported the weather 
worse and worse. The Italian plane, 
being faster than the Americans, was 
thirty-five minutes ahead when the Barry 
was passed. The time for reaching the 
Raleigh came and passed and no planes 
were seen or heard by her, now enveloped 
in fog. Minutes dragged on into hours 
before the welcome flash came, from the 
Milwaukee at |vigtut, of the safe arrival 
of our planes at Fredericksdal. Of the 
I-Deor nothing was known after she 
passed from sight into the haze to the 
westward of the Barry. 

Then came weary days of searching— 
days full of toil and anxiety for the frail 
seaplane with its freight of four human 
lives—days of waning hope but constant 
determination for the searchers. The 
problem was clear cut—the solution was 
in the lap of the gods. 

From the reports of the Barry, Loca- 
telli was in the air when he crossed longi- 
tude 39° west. That became the eastern 





limit of the zone of search. The in- 
hospitable, ice-bound shore of Greenland 
was, perforce, the western limit. of search 
for ships. The line of flight was naturally 
the axis of the zone of search, and, taking 
into account possible drift by wind and 
current, a belt forty miles wide on each 
side of this axis was thought to be the 
limit in which it could reasonably be 
hoped to find the missing plane. The 
problem then was one of locating a tiny 
floating object in this area of approxi- 
mately twelve thousand square miles. 
All this was based upon the assumption 
that Locatelli had been forced down to 
the eastward of Greenland. If he had 
crashed on the land, only one who has 
seen the myriad towering peaks and 
forbidding ice caps of that glacial land 
could correctly gauge the consequences. 

To undertake the search of this area of 
twelve thousand square miles there were 
available three men-of-war, the Richmond, 
Raleigh, and Barry. The latter was almost 
out of fuel and the other two were down to 
but a small fraction of their normal sup- 
ply, while the Billingsley and Reid had to 
return at once to their station in Europe, 
having only sufficient fuel to take them 
to the nearest port. Nor could one hope 
for involuntary assistance in this search 
from merchant ship, trawler, or whaler, 
for there were absolutely none of these 
in this little-traversed part of the ocean. 


HAMPERED BY FOG AND ICE 


YSTEMATICALLY and persistently 
the search was continued. Intermit- 
tently the fog would shut in and stop our 
progress, only to cheer us on lateras it lifted 
and gave us a view of the mountains and 
glaciers of Greenland that looked like a 
land left uncompleted when the world was 
created. When weather permitted, the 
ship planes of the Raleigh and Richmond 
swept back and forth at seventy miles an 
hour close above the water while the ships 
plodded on at more moderate speed, flash- 
ing their searchlights at night, hoping the 
plane might see one of them and “taxi” 
toward it or fire a rocket or star. Battle 
lookouts were manned and the surface of 
the sea was searched by many binoculars, 
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90 Dodging Icebergs and Cruising in Fog 


as one searches in battle for the peri- 
scope of enemy submarine or the tell-tale 
track of speeding torpedo. The Raleigh’s 
planes reconnoitered the ice to the north- 
ward of Cape Farewell, the Richmond’s 
to the southward. Hampered by fog 
and ice and depressed by a diminishing 
fuel supply the search continued. At 
one time the Richmond had twenty-five 
icebergs in sight at once. 

The unsearched area got smaller and 
smaller as time went on, but the flame 
of hope burned dimmer and dimmer. 
Only a narrow belt a hundred miles long 
remained unsearched, but over and over 
again occurred the thought that possibly 
at night or in fog the plane might drift 
back into the searched area. One could 
but do his best. 


LOCATELLI IS FOUND! 


HEN came the rescue. It was ef- 

fected under more spectacular setting 
than any reputable movie director would 
think of allowing in a first class produc- 
tion. 

Midnight. Cold, dark, and cheerless. 
The Richmond plowing through the track- 
less sea between Iceland and Greenland, 
searching for a tiny object bearing four 
human lives, lost now for three and a half 
days. A momentary flicker of light on 
the horizon ten miles away. The Rich- 
mond turns and speeds toward the spot 
throbbing with her hundred thousand 
horse power. A red star, fired into the 
air, lights up her decks with a lurid red 
light, as officers, men, correspondents, and 
cameramen rush up on deck half-clad, hair 
disheveled, with heavy overcoats or trail- 
ing blankets hastily thrown around them. 
An answering star from the darkness 
ahead. Can it be the lost are found? 
Can it be? Brilliant white searchlight 
beams stab the darkness and feel along 
the horizon, like grouping fingers of 
light. A small object is seen tossed up 
and down by wind and wave and bobbing 
about like a cork on the water. A flash 
of color and the red, white, and green 
rudder of the Italian plane is recognized in 
a searchlight beam. All eyes are strained 
toward the plane through moments of 


tense silence. How slowly it seems to 
draw near. One, two, three, four, the 
men in the plane are made out. Aill, all 
are alive and safe! The ship dashes up, 
stops twenty feet from the plane, and is 
greeted by a veritable salvo of Italian. 
A line is tossed from ship to plane. 
(Locatelli subsequently said, “This line 
was like the first thread connecting us 
with life again.”) Helping hands are 
extended. Moviemen crank their ma- 
chines in the brilliant light as the aurora 
borealis flares up as though to assist, and 
Locatelli and his crew climb on board 
bleary-eyed, unshaved, disheveled, and 
weary, but voluble with thanks for their 
miraculous rescue. 

Personal effects are passed on board 
from the damaged plane. Her tanks are 
punctured. She is set on fire, cast adrift, 
passes astern, flares up, and sinks in a 
thousand fathoms of water. Silence once 
more on the Richmond, except for the 
purring of the radio as she tells the world 
of the little drama with its happy ending 
in the far off northern seas, *neath the 
shadow of “Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 

After that, routine again. Greenland 
to Labrador, to Newfoundland, to Nova 
Scotia, and safe in Boston at last. After 
six weeks it seemed as though we had been 
years guarding planes, dodging icebergs, 
avoiding ice floes, cruising in fog. Naval 
life has its ups and downs, but it is rarely 
ever dull. 

It was hard to realize as the planes 
circled around in the air over Boston 
harbor and then gracefully took the 
water that these were the same frail craft 
that we had seen in port and at sea from 
England to America. 


FRAGILE PLANES 


NE could not be associated with this 
epoch-making flight without experi- 
encing a variety of emotions. Admiration 
for the clean-cut, clear-eyed, intrepid avia- 
tors; exultation that man has gone so far 
in his conquest of the air; perturbation that 
so much more remains to be done. How 
fragile the planes seem as they pass 
swiftly by with only sky and sea in sight, 
and yet how sturdily they surmount diffi- 
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culties. How full of life and power they 
seem, as the roar of their engines fills one’s 
ears, and yet how helpless they are when 
the slightest derangement occurs. How 
straight they cut the air for their objective 
when the pilot’s eye can see it, but how 
they are robbed of their effectiveness, 
their power, their very life mayhap, by 
a thin veil of fog. Above all, how abso- 
lutely dependant they are upon the con- 
stant expenditure of energy. For ages 
man has dreamed of perpetual motion, 
which is but another name for a perpetual 
supply of energy. Toa machine on land 
or sea the momentary cessation of its 
energy supply means only inconvenience 
or extra expense or delay in the ac- 
complishment of its mission. To a 
machine in the air that must perforce 
carry its own source of supply of energy 
even the momentary stoppage from any 
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cause of applied energy may mean failure 
in its mission, even death and disaster. 
This is the great, one is tempted to say 
almost unsurmountable, - limitation of 
aérial navigation in peace and war, but 
in peace only the forces of nature have to 
be contended against while in war there 
is the force of the enemy as well. 

It is not to the discredit of the aviators 
—indeed it is all the more to their credit 
for their wonderful triumph over frailties, 
weaknesses, and the unsolved problems 
of aviation—that one is forced to the 
conclusion that the time is not yet when 
a nation may safely entrust seapower to 
an unfriendly rival, while retaining to 
itself airpower alone. Airpower as an 
adjunct of seapower has almost limitless 
possibilities, but surely, at present, it is 
only an adjunct, whatever it may become 
in the days of our children’s children. 



























Hands vs. Heads 


By PHILIP CABOT 


ET me begin by relieving the reader 
of any apprehension he may 
entertain that 1 am going to 
describe a prize fight. It is not 
the bare knuckle of the pugilist 

in contact with his opponent’s cranium 
which interests me, but the struggle 
between trained “hands,” as the word is 
used by the captain of industry, and 
trained “heads.” This problem bulks 
large among the industrial anxieties of our 
day and will shortly occupy us to the 
exclusion of all others, or may even over- 
whelm us if our sagacity stumble. 

One hears it said very often by the 
captains aforesaid, that it is impossible to 
find enough men qualified for industrial 
leadership to fill the gaps which the gun- 
fire of competitive warfare is continually 
opening in the ranks of their expanding 
armies. Well-drilled subordinates of the 
class properly called “hands” there are 
aplenty, but of the class rightly to be 
designated as “heads” there are never 
enough. 

Which fact is quite astonishing to the 
observer who has taken only a superficial 
glance at the array of educational 
establishments designed to supply the 
demand for men with trained heads upon 
their shoulders. During the last gener- 
ation America has literally sprouted with 
schools whose avowed purpose is to do 
this very thing. The array of scientific 
schools and technical departments of our 
universities is most imposing; their en- 
dowments are immense; they boast the 
most elaborate equipment and the most 
modern methods, and yet the demand for 
trained executives who have authentic 
power of leadership—who, in short, have 
heads upon their shoulders and the energy 
and skill to use them—goes unsatisfied. 


Either the demand is insatiable or there. 





is something wrong with the method of 
production. The first alternative cannot 
be seriously maintained and, as the fac- 
tories erected to supply the product 
demanded have during this generation 
increased far more rapidly than our 
industrial production, in place of shortage 
there should be an over-supply. As 
there obviously is not, we are driven to 
conclude that our scientific and industrial 
methods of education contain some deep 
defect in them so that the output is not 
“up to specifications,” or is not of the 
type demanded. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, at this 
point to ask and answer two questions: 
What is the type of man produced? 

What is the type needed? 
If you can answer these questions your 
riddle, or equation, is solved. 


COMPLETE TRAINING OF TO-DAY 


UR scientific and technical schools 
appear to be mainly intent upon 
teaching men to use the tools or machines 
with which our great industrial enter- 
prises are equipped. Taking the engi- 
neers as examples, | observe that they are 
thoroughly drilled in the theory and 
practice of steam, electricity, and water 
power, and also in mathematics and all 
the forms of measurement. They are 
taught to work out and use the formule 
by which the great engineers of the past 
have achieved such marvelous results; 
and, above all and under all, they are 
taught accuracy and thoroughness in the 
patient preparation of their estimates. 
There is only one crime more dreadful 
for an engineer than to make a mistake in 
his estimates and that is to overrun them; 
and your young engineer will shudder at 
the very thought of such a thing. In all 
departments of engineering, including the 

















chemical and industrial types, patience, 
thoroughness, and accuracy are the 
waichwords of the schools. These are 
the gods whom the engineers worship; 
they are literally chained to their formulz. 
“Standard practice” and “Never guess” 
are engraved upon the lintels of the 
temple’s gate. 

Nothing can be more complete than the 
contrast between men so trained and the 
engineers of the past generation. They 
called themselves “practical men” be- 
cause many of them had been trained 
wholly in the school of practical experi- 
ence; they were guided largely by guess- 
work and the light of nature, and they 
often failed even to approximate the cost 
of structures and machinery, or the 
quantity and quality of output. When 
things were done upon a small scale— 
when capital investments were moderate 
and the money was supplied by a few 
private individuals—such men and such 
results did well enough; but when the 
capital ran high into the millions, and 
when corporate organization and finance 
became universal, such methods spelled 
ruin. Promoters and bankers demand 
accurate estimates of the cost of the 
structures, the quantity of output, and 
the cost of production, before they will 
take a step. All financial arrangements 
are based upon them and their accuracy 
and completeness must be beyond ques- 
tion. . 

These new demands produced in due 
time and as above described a new type 
of trained man, the modern engineer, who 
has met the demand with rare success. 
Accuracy, method, reliability, are his 
watchwords, and the banker has leaned 
back with a sigh of relief after the hectic 
years of battle with the old-fashioned 
men. Once more he can sleep o’ nights. 


THE MODERN CAUTION 


O THE careworn banker the engi- 

neer of the new school came like a 
breath from heaven—his love for him is 
quite romantic, and from the field of 
estimate and construction he has pro- 
moted his engineer to the field of opera- 
And there also he has 


tion as well. 
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been a success. The thoroughness and 
patience with which a well-trained engi- 
neer will prepare his estimates of cost is 
beyond praise. He will spend months in 
examining ancient records, in making and 
examining borings on the building site 
selected, in calculating wind strains, and 
in ferreting out every contingency which 
the most ingenious and apprehensive 
mind can conceive. He is deaf to the 
pleadings of the promoter that the work 
must get under way, that the conditions 
of the market are changing from day to 
day, and that time is of the essence of his 
scheme. Until all his calculations are 
complete he is dumb, and months must 
elapse before the oracle will speak. But 
once he has reached his conclusion he will 
go smiling to the stake for it, and he is 
commonly justified by the result. It. is 
true that his margins of safety are pretty 
wide. In matters of construction cost, 
after putting in every conceivable item at 
10 per cent above the market, he will add 
25 per cent. to the total to cover the 
unforeseen. But on the whole that is 
wise, for to complete the work at less than 
the estimates is a triumph for the bankers 
while seriously to exceed them is ruin. 

In the departments of industrial opera- 
tion and plant maintenance the engineer’s 
methods and achievements are the same. 
By a complete system of records, patient- 
ly worked out and profoundly studied, 
the engineer trained in the modern schools 
can figure his operating unit-costs to the 
tenth part of a mill, and he prays over his 
cost sheets like a priest. Everything is 
operated from a system; there is a 
formula for everything, and the engineer 
and his staff are chained to it with bands 
of steel. That type of man is the product 
of the modern scientific school and he is a 
triumph of scholastic art. 

I have used the engineer as an example 
because | happen to know him best, but 
he is typical, I think, of the men now 
being turned out by all the technical 
schools which are engaged in training our 
industrial leaders. He is a most notable 
achievement, and one stands aghast at 
the ingratitude of those captains of in- 
dustry who complain that they are short 
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of “heads.” 
desire? 

Well, in the first place, this: They 
want leaders who can greatly con- 
ceive and greatly dare, and who can fire 
great armies of men with the joy of 
battle. Such leaders must have great 
imagination, great courage, and great 
faith—they must, in fact, be great ar- 
tists who combine the rarest power of 
visualizing the future with the radio- 
active personality of the true executive; 
the true leader or executive person, who 
seems to make things do themselves. 
We too commonly think that things are 
accomplished by men through their own 
power, and as if old Carlyle’s phrase, of 
which he was so fond, “and will in God’s 
own time authentically get itself done and 
finished,” were mere rhetoric. “Get it- 
self done”; do itself forsooth—an idle 
dream! And yet, it is a literal fact. 
For truths do actually execute themselves 
and your really executive man in this 
world is the man who can express truth 
in such a way that it will proceed forth- 
with to get itself executed. Your most 
obstructive man is he who will clothe or 
hide ideas so that they will not get 
themselves done. 

The great leader or executive, therefore, 
proves to be none other than the man with 
a musical ear tuned to catch the har- 
monic, which is the note of truth, and with 
the radio-active power to throw it off, 
combined with the genius to adjust his 
wavelength to the wavelength of the 
common man. Such persons, you will 
find, have the “absolute pitch” of the 
true musician and will hold obstinately 
to it undisturbed by the howling and 
squawkings of the multitude. 


What more can these men 


MAGNETISM OF PERSONALITY 


HE most impressive quality of the 

great executive is a sort of charm 
which draws men after him, the magnetic 
attraction of powerful personality. This 
is the essential feature of all leader- 
ship, whether of the military, educational, 
or industrial type. All great war captains 
have had it, all true prophets and teachers 
and all great captains of industry. 





“True Executives” 


“Thou shalt possess great personal 
magnetism.” That is the first command. 
ment and the second is like unto it: 
“Thou shalt burn with a desire to sell thy 
wares,” whether they be a religious faith 
or a ton of pigiron. And beneath such a 
desire you can always unearth a deep 
spirit of public service. When you have 
uncovered (or discovered) it and intently 
examined the same, you will find that its 
driving force or power to achieve work is 
the essentially religious instinct to serve 
the human race. Leadership is in fact 
nothing but glorified salesmanship and 
does not differ in essence whatever the 
thing to be sold, whether it be shoes or 
steel or railroad service or belief in God. 
All born leaders are born salesmen who 
have an instinctive knowledge of the 
human need and an intense desire to 
supply it. Their vision focuses auto- 
matically on this aspect of the business 
and they are (and can afford to be) blind 
to all others. 

Such a spiritual and mental attitude 
presupposes a certain mysticism in 
thought, and what seems like almost 
reckless courage; a willingness to take 
risks founded upon an intense faith. 

There is no denying that men who 
possess these qualities are dangerous men 
—men whose power to achieve is im- 
mense, but who do not always use it 
wisely. They are like your high-tension 
transmission wire which can run a factory 
or kill you without apparent effort. 
But in our modern industries where 
armies of men must be inspired and led, 
and whose market is the world, this is the 
only type of man who can do the job. 
Great power is essential, and you must 
see to it that it is properly controlled. 
Adequate insulation of the transmission 
line is a prime necessity, and if you would 
get your power into your factory to run 
it, you must guard it with skill. But it 
will not scare you just because it can kill. 
The power to kill is a corollary of the 
power to do work. Great power will 
always produce a great explosion if you 
mishandle it. But large units and great 


power controlled with skill are the corner- 
__ stones of our industrial system. Such 
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things do not scare us in mechanics and 
they ought not to scare usin men. Men 
of great, and therefore dangerous, radio- 
active power are as essential to the success 
of an industry as the 100,000-volt-power 
wire which runs your machines. 


A NEW SORT OF LEADERSHIP 


F THIS be the true formula for industri- 

al leadership (the general principle or 
working hypothesis to be used in your 
search for men to lead) apply it to the 
known facts of American industrial 
history for the last fifty years and see if 
it explains what has actually occurred. 
That is the acid test. The greatest 
industrial group in the country comprises 
the railroads and other public utilities. 
Two generations ago railroad leadership 
was in the hands of great idealists and 
promoters, men who looked boldly into 
the future and were not afraid to take 
risks, men, in fact, of great faith. Under 
those leaders the railroads prospered 
amazingly. But to-day the railroads are 
run by engineers and operating men, as 
distinguished from the traffic men of the 
old days, and they have failed. Forty 
years ago the presidents had their eyes 
fastened on developing traffic and were 
keen upon the scent of new business. 
To-day a shipper who wants to talk to the 
president of a railroad is made to feel like 
an intruder. He interrupts the great 
man’s train of thought and is shown 
politely to the door as soon as possible. 

In the case of the other public utilities, 
the electric light and power, gas and 
telephone companies, it has been known 
for twenty years to all thoughtful and 
shrewd observers that if you picked an 
engineer to lead them they would stagnate 
or fail; while the successful leaders were 
commercial men, promoters, idealists. 
And the fact that many such industries 
have been wrecked by over-enthusiastic 
promoters only emphasizes the fact to 
which I have before referred, that a 
promoter tends to evolve into a megalo- 
maniac if not sternly controlled. But 
just harness such a man between two 
steady old horses and you will produce a 
winning team. 
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In the field of great manufacturing 
enterprises the results have been identical. 
The idealist has succeeded, the engineer 
or pure operating manufacturer has failed. 
It would be impolite to name the com- 
panies and the men by which this charge 
can be proved, but no man of business 
can survey the field of American industry 
for the last fifty years without recognizing 
the fact. It is so plain that “he who 
runs may read.” Look at the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, the 
General Electric Company, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, and the Standard Oil Company, 
or think of Forbes, Perkins, Hill, and 
Harriman among the railroad men, and 
Vail in the telephone company. You 
cannot doubt the facts. 

But “why this thusness’? why can- 
not these finely trained engineers do these 
things? Because the faith, courage, and 
imagination which take form in a willing- 
ness to leap forward and to take risks are 
of the essence of leadership. No man 
can show the radio-activity or personal 
magnetism which attracts men and makes 
them burn with loyalty and enthusiasm 
who does not possess these qualities. 
But in the thoroughly trained engineer 
the most painful care has been exercised 
to kill them out. No guesswork—no 
risks—are the watchword of the schools. 
Your engineer chained to his slide rule, 
his formula, and his “standard practice” 
is ill-equipped to leap. His chariot is not 
hitched to any star, but rather to a table 
of logarithms. [In God’s name don’t 
blame the poor man as if this were his 
fault, for you have put him in irons 
yourself. If you would turn him into a 
sprinter you must unchain him. 

I am dealing with a problem of edu- 
cation and not of corporation manage- 
ment, so that I must not be lured into 
that pleasant imaginative field, but I 
pause to remark that the presidents of 
corporations are not so unlike fathers of 
families as you might suppose. They 
radiate an influence just as parents do. 
But the radiation of the engineer is too 
often of the negative or repelling kind, 
which drives away customers and makes 
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employees mutinous instead of loyal. 
What you put in at the top comes out at 
the bottom; “Like master, like man.” 
The whole works will mirror the leader 
of it. So beware of a repeller at the head, 
where you need a propeller; of a ped- 
agogue for president instead of a prophet. 


THE ART OF TRAINING LEADERS 


UR great industrial leaders who 
complain that they cannot get 
enough propelling men are more vocal in 
criticism than in constructive suggestion, 
but in this problem of educating leaders 
or producing more “heads” and fewer 
“hands” some points at least are clear. 
It is clear, for example, that there is an 
urgent and steady demand for scientif- 
ically trained men such as our technical 
schools are now producing; and, further, 
that the output now coming into the 
market is of excellent quality. 

Our system which produces these men, 
though of very recent design, has been a 
wonderful success. The technical schools 
have done a great public service, but they 
have not really attempted to turn out 
men characterized by boldness, imagin- 
ation, and a deep religious faith. The 
training of our scientific schools puts the 
emphasis on caution and highly developed 
powers of reasoning, which lead men to 
scepticism and not to faith and make 
them careful rather than courageous. 

Your successful system for training 
leaders must take another road. In such 
men you must develop poetry, imag- 
inative boldness, the power of vivid 
conception, and enthusiasm. You must 
teach them salesmanship and not science, 
and before all, through all, above all, 
must be the spirit of service, human 
sympathy, and a burning religious faith. 

These points, | believe, will meet with 
general assent: that the method and the 
results of the training in our scientific 
schools are remarkably successful in doing 
what they have undertaken; that they 
do not profess to train men in those 
qualities of leadership which | have tried 
todefine; and that more leadersare needed 
if our industrial system is to survive. 
The magnitude and tyrannical power of 
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that system has now reached a point 
(sometimes referred to as the dominion of 
machines) which has enslaved and will 
destroy us if man does not regain the 
upper hand. 

Inspired leaders must be found or our 
Frankenstein will devour us. Some 
modification in our system of training or 
tuning men for industry is imperative for 
survival, and experience encourages us to 
believe that when this truth is once 
recognized a way will be found. 

I recognize what a parade | make of 
my ignorance when | venture to offer a 
solution, but I can hardly leave the sub- 
ject without a gesture in that direction. 

And first | would remind you of the 
great truth which has been rediscovered 
and well described in our time, namely: 
that the educational motor is a three- 
cycle engine, whose cylinders are romance, 
technique, and generalization. To pro- 
duce effective power they must be ignited 
in this order; if you begin with the second 
—technique—the others will not go off. 
The young mind which is first fired with 
the romance of the subject will fire the 
second cylinder automatically and also 
the third. 

The boy with a burning interest in his 
work will insist on learning the technique 
of it—you will hardly need to teach it to 
him, for he will grab it out of your hand. 
But if you force the technique upon him 
before you have lighted his interest, the 
result will commonly be that the first and 
third cylinders will never go off at all and 
your engine must run on one cylinder 
instead of three. Rather, you must pro- 
duce perfect ignition in the cylinder 
of interest. If you do that, the second 
will go off with a bang and ignite the 
third which is the most powerful—the 
cylinder of generalization where the gases 
from romance and skillcombine to achieve 
great constructive work. 


OVERDEVELOPING TECHNIQUE 


HE tendency to overdevelop tech- 
nique in our present educational 
method is the normal swinging of the 
pendulum of progress away from a very 
real danger. The engineer of the old 

















school never achieved sufficient grasp of 
fact; he was relatively loose minded and 
therefore vague and dangerous. The re- 
action from this has developed the slave 
of the formula, as well as the lamp, whose 
essential weakness lies in the assumptions 
that there are no other forms of fact, that 
all facts are of the mathematical sort, 
and that there are no spiritual facts. 
But I bid you observe that God and the 
soul are the hardest and most essential 
facts in the universe. They cannot be 
reduced to a formula and so the engineers 
disregard them, with the result that the 
men have crystalized into dangerous 
automatons. 

Nothing is more fatal to leadership than 
this atrophy of the soul which divorces 
men from life and makes them hermits 
in the whirl of industry. 

A fierce veracity and sincere worship of 
fact is not weakened by spiritual faith. 
The most faithful and heroic men are the 
most starkly sincere. The changes in 
this generation have been so rapid, and 
the achievements of the higher education 
so monumental, that we have almost 
forgotten how, twenty years ago, the suc- 
cessful manufacturer despised a college- 
bred man. A high school diploma as the 
maximum, and then to work. Teach 
the boys to read, write, and cipher, and 
then put them into the mill—that was the 
formula of the man of the old school. It 
sounds old-fashioned nowadays, but | 
believe that it contained a germ of truth 
which we should do well to develop 
somewhat in this wise. Give the boys a 
high school training and a college course 
in the liberal arts, designed to fire their 
imagination, and give them the widest 
vision of life, particularly that part which 
is the most essential, the spiritual life of 
the race. This, followed by a short high- 
pressure cycle of technical training, will 
fit them for apprenticeship in some great 
industrial enterprise at a nominal wage. 

There the third cycle of generalization 
or applied experience will begin. Let 
them start at the bottom and spend some 
months working their way up from the 
ranks in daily contact with laboring men. 
Don’t spare them the heavy dirty work. 
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Make them do it until they know just 
what it feels like, and then move them 
up rapidly through the departments re- 
quiring skill into the executive offices 
where the administrative work is done, 
until you shoot them out at the top and 
into the sky whence they can get an 
airplane view of the whole show. 


NOT EXPERTS, BUT MEN OF VISION 


F: COURSE their productive value 

will be small during this process— 
they may even be in the way. But if 
you call it a part of the school system, 
plenty of great industries will be willing 
to take them in. In fact, some of our 
most successful ones are doing something 
very like this now. It should be greatly 
extended and operated through the 
college organizations as regular depart- 
ments of business administration. Men 
so trained will not be experts at anything, 
but they will have been given a glimpse of 
an industrial enterprise as a whole, as a 
human instrument for the service of man, 
and they will have had a chance tosee men 
with the greatest capacity for leadership 
actually hewing away at a job. That is 
the way to make young men see visions. 
Example “has it all over’ precept. 
Let the boys see the great men at work 
and if they have the right stuff in them it 
will burst into flame. They will not be 
trained men in the modern sense, but 
most men imagine or dream better if they 
don’t know too much. Loaded heads, 
like loaded stomachs, produce not dreams 
but nightmares. If you compare the 
educational equipment of Plato with that 
of a modern professor of philosophy, or 
of Jim Hill and Henry Ford with your 
trained engineers, you will perhaps catch 
a glimpse of my idea. Faith and idealism 
are the qualities that drive the world 
forward; all leadership is based on them. 
We too often stifle when we ought to 
stimulate them. 

My faith in God and my hope for man 
force me to conclude that in the eternal 
race of science with the soul, the soul will 
win; and therefore, if you would be upon 
the winning side, educate the spirit before 
the mind. 












Crime and Educated 
Emotions 


To What Degree Religious or Ethical Education 
Can Prevent Crime or Reform the Criminal 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


Note: 


This article supplements the series published in the WorLp’s Work for 


July, August, and September, in which the discoveries concerning the cause and cure of 
crime, made by Judge Harry Olson and Dr. William J. Hickson, of Chicago, were de- 
scribed. Their views regarding the limits within which environment and education may 
approach hereditary influences in importance in determining human conduct are para- 
phrased in the following text—Tue Epirors. 


HE Olson-Hickson theory of 
crime can be re-stated for pres- 
ent purposes in a_ sentence: 
“Crime is caused by a physical 
defect of the emotional centers; 
and this defect is inherited and incurable.” 

Numerous readers of these articles have 
been disturbed by what seems to them 
to be a conflict between this theory and 
the facts of life as they have observed 
them. “If,” they ask, “the cause of 
crime is an inherited and incurable de- 
fect, how do you account for the authentic 
cases of criminals who have reformed?”’ 
And they ask, also, “If the public accepts 
this mechanistic and fatalistic view of 
crime, why bother with religious or ethical 
training, when those who are predestined 
to commit crimes must therefore commit 
them anyhow?” 

These are perfectly natural questions, 
but they are not unanswerable. There is 
no conflict between the theory and the 
facts. But to understand the harmony 
between them, it is necessary first to re- 
call how we get our ethical ideas fixed in 
our consciousness, and why we regard 
certain acts as crimes. 

First of all, remember that crime is 
merely an act which the common con- 
science of the community has come to feel 


is opposed to the common welfare. Polyg- 
amy, for instance, is now regarded as a 
crime in America. But any student of 
history knows that a majority of the 
human race still regards polygamy as a 
virtue, and that of all of the peoples who 
have inhabited the earth since the dawn 
of time, an overwhelming majority has 
sanctioned the custom. Numerous other 
examples could be cited of acts which are 
regarded as crimes at one time or place, 
but are elsewhere regarded as virtues. 
Therefore, it is not necessarily the act it- 
self that constitutes the crime: it may be 
the feeling of the community toward the 
act that makes it a crime. Therefore, a 
criminal is, strictly, a man who knows 
that his neighbors have declared a certain 
act to be a crime, but who nevertheless 
performs that act. 


ABSENCE OF A COMMUNITY CONSCIENCE 


T IS at this point that the Olson- 

Hickson theory parts company with 
the present conceptions of crime. The 
popular idea of the criminal is that he 
violates this community conscience will- 
fully. The Olson-Hickson idea of the 
criminal is that he violates this com- 
munity conscience because he has a de- 
fective emotional center that does not 
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feel about the act the way the community 
feels about it. 

The importance of this word “feel” 
cannot be over-emphasized, because it 
exactly describes the scientific fact about 
conscience. “Conscience” and “con- 
sciousness” are two very different things. 
“Conscience” is what we apprehend 
about right and wrong through our emo- 
tions. “Consciousness” enables us to ap- 
prehend only the abstract idea of right and 
wrong. Let us apply this idea practically 
to a sample case from real life. 


CONSCIENCE OF A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


HEN your son, aged three years, 

pulls a cat’s tail till she yowls with 
pain, he cannot be charged with cruelty. 
He is simply ignorant. He has never 
pulled a cat’s tail before and he has no 
idea of the effect of his act on the cat. 
The yowl is simply a new noise, and as he 
is interested in exploring whatever is 
new, he pulls again to see if the same 
cause always produces the same effect. 
You, however, have an elaborate set of eth- 
ical conceptions that prevents you from 
pulling the cat’s tail. You know that it 
hurts the cat, and you have been taught 
that it is wrong to inflict unnecessary 
pain. Also, you have been taught that 
it is ignoble to take advantage of your 
size to oppress animals smaller than your- 
self. Now you have the task of getting 
these ethical conceptions over into the 
consciousness of your three-year-old son. 
How do you go about it? 

Do you try, in even, unemotional lan- 
guage, to explain the abstract terms 
“right” and “wrong”’ to a three-year-old 
intelligence and then assure your son that 
the consensus of community opinion, 
based upon the experience of the race, 
condemns pulling a cat’s tail as an act 
calculated to have a bad effect on com- 
munity morals? You certainly do not. 
What you do is to use a certain tone of 
voice and a certain expression of counte- 
nance that convey to the child your 
feeling about pulling a cat’s tail. Either 
you say “poor kitty,” and stroke the 
victim, thereby seeking to arouse pity in 
the child’s breast; or you say “bad boy” 


and seek thereby to arouse in him a lively 
feeling of your displeasure. Either way, 
what you do is to appeal to his emotions 
and not to his intelligence. What you 
hope is that always thereafter, when he 
starts to pull a cat’s tail, he will be re- 
strained by the recollection of the partic- 
ular emotion which you instilled into 
him at that first time. 

This, indeed, is the way you yourself 
got practically all your own standards of 
conduct. What you learned about con- 
duct at your mother’s knee is the most 
powerful influence in your life and its 
power flows, not from what she said, but 
from the tone in which she said it. As 
you grew older, you got other lessons in 
conduct in church. They are associated 
in your mind with the emotional mood 
induced by hushed voices, the music of 
the organ, and thesober light from stained 
glass. Older yet, you got lessons in con- 
duct from the world about you. If you 
ever did an unsportsmanlike thing, which 
affected your future conduct more—the 
sneer of the man that saw you do it, or 
his words explaining why he disapproved? 


WHERE EMOTIONS ARE DULLED 


MOTION, then, controls conduct. 
Lessons in conduct, therefore, are 
worth while, because lessons in conduct 
almost invariably are conveyed in such a 
manner as to implant a permanent emo- 
tional feeling associated with the ideas 
that are conveyed. Mothers and preach- 
ers both know this principle by instinct. 
But there must be an emotional structure 
in the child capable of receiving an emo- 
tional impression, or all the emotional | 
education in the world will have no effect. 
The criminal never got this normal emo- 
tional association fixed in his mind, 
because his mind was defective on the 
emotional side. 

What, then, of the reformed criminal? 
If he committed his crime because of an 
incurable emotional defect, how did he 
overcome his impulse to commit others? 
Of course the answer may be that he did 
not have this emotional defect—it has 
been repeatedly explained in these articles 
that, although nearly all crimes are com- 
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mitted by emotional defectives, there are 
crimes that are committed by normal 
people acting under normal emotions 
under abnormal stress. “Unwritten law” 
murder is such a crime. But there are 
many others. For example, one of the 
hardest tasks of the drill sergeant in the 
training camps during the late war was 
to get men into the spirit of the bayonet 
drill. He had to teach them to charge a 
dummy man and stick a bayonet through 
him, and to do it with enthusiasm. So 
deeply rooted in most of the recruits was 
the horror of killing, that the sergeant had 
to use every resource of his imagination 
to work the rookies up to an emotional 
state where they could stomach the idea 
of attacking the dummy in earnest. 


OF TWO EVILS, CHOOSE THE LESS 


HIS aversion to killing is the product 

of generations of ethical emotional 
education, for the idea of killing an enemy 
is a natural idea and as old as the race. 
The rookies had a hard time, then, to 
unlearn an educated emotion and re- 
learn a natural emotion. Some of them 
never could do it. So profound was the 
horror in some cases, that some men de- 
serted rather than face the possibility of 
having to kill. (Of course, some cowards 
simulated this horror, but there unques- 
tionably were cases in which this was the 
genuine cause of desertion.) Now de- 
sertion in time of war is a very serious 
crime. But in these genuine cases, the 
“criminal” had to choose between what 
to him were two crimes, and he chose 
what was to him the lesser crime. No de- 
fective emotional machinery was involved 
here, unless it be that a too-sensitive 
emotional response is as bad as the true 
criminal’s characteristic, which is a too- 
dull emotional response. 

“But,” you may object, “you have 
chosen a case of a very special kind. 
What about the man who once stole or 
forged a check, and then got religion and 
reformed and never committed another 
crime all the rest of his life. What about 
him?” 

First, let it be said that these authen- 
tic cases of reformation are rare. They 


Exceptional Cases 


are much rarer than they are popu- 
larly supposed to be. Probation statis- 
tics are frequently cited to show that 
many criminals do not repeat. The trou- 
ble with probation statistics is that they 
are not accurate. Most of them are 
carried only a few months from the date 
of release, and if the probationer does not 
relapse within, say, a year, he is recorded 
as a successful case of reform. But often 
the probationer has merely removed to 
another community or another state, 
where he relapses and his new record does 
not connect with the old. Or he dies— 
the criminal type usually dies young. 
Or he becomes clearly insane and is com- 
mitted to an institution—the criminal 
type has a heavy percentage of the more 
familiar kinds of insanity. Or he ex- 
hausts his nervous vitality—the criminal 
type is so constituted physically and lives 
such an unbalanced life that it tends to 
early loss of energy—and becomes a 
relatively harmless “ panhandler,” “bum,” 
or “down and outer.” Or he lands in a 
home for the feeble-minded—the cruel 
criminal type practically always has an 
epileptic component that eventually 
brings him to incarceration in an in- 
stitution for epileptics. 


CRIMINALS WHO DO NOT REFORM 


NOTHER alternative is common. 

Men of the intellectually higher crim- 
inal type, who combine good intelligence 
with a bad emotional response, frequently 
enact in real life the story of the play, 
“Within the Law.” They do not reform; 
they simply sharpen their wits. En- 
dowed with enough intelligence to do it, 
they continue to be as bad as ever, but 
they are careful to commit acts that do 
not involve them in legal complications. 
Everybody knows men who, according 
to the judgment of the community, con- 
tinually do mean things, or dishonest 
things, or questionable things, but al- 
ways in such a way that they are within 
the technical right of the law. They 
“get away with murder.” Many “re- 
formed” criminals are in this class. Some 
of them do shady lobbying in legislatures. 
Some of them manage crazy religious 
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cults. Some of them are spectacular 
public lecturers. Some of them even 
attain distinction of a sort in business 
or politics; but while their success is often 
envied, most of their normal neighbors 
have a sound idea that something is 
wrong with the means by which they 
achieve it. Some of them are palmists, 
psychics, or fortune tellers. Some of 
them are sensational detectives. More 
usually they are aberrant types who man- 
age to “get along,” but are generally dis- 
trusted or disliked, and are regarded as 
having a “queer streak.” 


STUPIDITY—EMOTIONAL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL 


N AN earlier article, it was explained 

that there are degrees of emotional 
stupidity, which for purposes of compari- 
son may be classified roughly as ranging 
from “simplex,” which is barely dis- 
tinguishable, downward through “‘hebe- 
phrenic,” which is a negative or un- 
responsive type, to “katatonic,” in which 
the nervous responses are so poor that 
the victim is affected with a muscular 
rigidity when under any unusual excite- 
ment. These emotional types correspond 
roughly to types which, on the side of 
intelligence, we call, respectively, moron, 
imbecile, and idiot. Now it is quite 
true that no amount of education can 
make a genius out of a moron. But 
it is equally true that a moron can 
absorb enough education to change him 
from an illiterate into a person who can 
read the newspapers with considerable 
advantage to himself. Exactly so it is 
true that no amount of emotional edu- 
cation can make a finely responsive spirit 
out of a simplex case of dementia praecox. 
But, also equally true is it that the simplex 
praecox case may absorb enough emo- 
tional education to make the narrow 
difference in his life between delinquency 
and harmlessness to society. His emo- 
tional life probably can be got under some- 
what better control than it would have 
been if it were wholly neglected, though 
the degree of education of the emotions 


of which he is capable is very slight in- 
deed. 
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Thus the explanation of the reformed 
criminal may be that he was a simplex 
praecox case who belatedly fell under a 
process of emotional education, similar to 
the case of a high grade moron who, be- 
latedly, had his first opportunity to learn 
to read and write. Parenthetically, it 
should be said here that hebephrenic and 
katatonic cases are hopeless just as idiot 
and imbecile cases are hopeless. 

But the more probable explanation of 
the reformed criminal is that he was a 
“border-line”’ case—in other words, a 
person of relatively slight emotional de- 
fect, whose conduct would largely be de- 
termined by the accident of circumstances. 
His type comprises the class of people 
with whom “environment” really is the 
determining fact in their lives. 
exceptional endowment create their en- 
vironment. People of normal endowment 
fit themselves into their environment. 
People of thoroughly bad endowment are 
constantly at war with their environment. 
But the people who are just below normal 
and just above bad, are the border-line 
cases whose conduct is good or bad just 
as the circumstances of their life happen 
to push them. If they find it easy to get 
a living and do not fall into bad compan- 
ionships, they are pretty certain to stay 
“good.” If they find it hard, with their 
small abilities, to get a living, and fall 
into bad company and strong temptations 
they are pretty certain to “go bad.” 
Thousands of potential criminals never 
commit crimes, just because they never 
have any occasion to do so. And the 
true story of many “reformed” criminals 
is that they belong to this class, and after 
one lapse from good behavior are so placed 
for the rest of their lives that they are not 
again exposed to temptation. Sometimes 
“helping hand” societies thus arrange 
their lives for them, and sometimes the 
kindly accident of fate arranges them. 
In either event, “reform” is not an 
accurate description of what happens. 
The man has not changed: only his cir- 
cumstances, his “environment,” has 
changed. 

In very rare cases it may happen that 
a youth is arrested and convicted of a 
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crime he did not commit, and the injustice 
of his punishment embitters him against 
society and turns him to a career of crime. 
Such a criminal can be permanently re- 
formed by a change in his attitude toward 
society, because his emotional equipment 
is normal. 


INJUSTICE AS A CAUSE OF CRIME 


CASE was recently brought to the 

author’s knowledge, of a boy who was 
invited to a gathering of young men in the 
mountains of North Carolina. He had 
no idea that liquor was to be part of the 
entertainment. In the midst of the 
festivities the party was raided by revenue 
officers, and the boy was the only one 
captured. He was sentenced to hard 
labor for illicit distilling, and his rebellion 
against the injustice of his position led 
him into a series of real infractions of the 
law. But there was no genuine criminal- 
ity in his make-up, and it is easy to see 
how, with freedom and a sympathetic 
philosopher for a friend, he could be 
persuaded to change his way of life and 


of Environment 


embrace a new attitude toward the 
world. 

The field of practical usefulness of 
“helping hand”’ societies lies in the dis- 
covery of “criminals” of this type. A 
further field of usefulness lies in getting 
at boys of normal emotions whose sur- 
roundings are educating these emotions 
the wrong way. Much of truly inspiring 
work of salvaging bruised and thwarted 
souls can thus be accomplished. And 
by far their widest field lies in the ‘‘border- 
line” cases, where environment de- 
termines largely what their life history 
will be. 

But however numerous all these cases 
may be, they do not comprise the bulk 
of the criminals who disturb the peace of 
the world. This somber majority are 
the victims of incurable and uneducatable 
emotional defect. The best that can be 
done for them is to make their permanent 
segregation from society as comfortable 
as possible, and to protect their potential 
offspring from the catastrophe of being 
born. 








Next month, this series will be continued with an © 
article on “Crime and Eugenics.” The rediscovery, 
twenty-five years ago, of Mendel’s Law of Inherit- 
ance, has been followed by a series of brilliant 
experiments with plants and insects that have not 
only confirmed Mendel’s theory but have also 
added new and important knowledge regarding the 
transmission of characteristics from generation to 
generation. The most extensive of these experi- 
ments have been carried out by an American, 
Professor T. H. Morgan, of Columbia University. 
The next article will present in popular language 
the principles of Mendelism and its recent exten- 
sions, and their bearing on human society. 























Sex Jealousy in Politics 


By LADY 


T SEEMS to me that every one has, 
at the present time, accepted with 
enthusiasm the dictum, said to have 
been once delivered by the Wise Men 
of the East, “It is good to know the 

Truth and to speak it. It is better to 
know the Truth and to speak of date- 
stones.” 

Every one has also accepted—at all 
events, outwardly—the advent of women 
into British politics. | am almost certain 
that very few peers will be found to vote 
against the advent of peeresses in their 
own right into the House of Lords. There 


was no logical reason adduced against it 
last time, and, reader, “as cat to cat,” | 
believe that personal reasons influence 
that half of creation whom, as Jerome K. 
Jerome said, “some wag once called the 
stronger sex”—more even than they do 


ourselves. 

However that may be, I believe that the 
peeresses are pretty safe now, and | 
shall be very curious to see what member 
of what party—if any—dares to stand 
against the conferring of the vote on 
young women of twenty-one years of age. 
The Labor party are, of course, officially 
in favor, and | am still turning over in 
my mind the somewhat striking proposi- 
tion made to me by one of its leaders. | 
was arguing, as becomes my years, in 
favor of no one having the vote before 
twenty-five, when, looking hard at me, he 
said, “If there is a time limit one way, 
there should be a time limit the other. 
One may be too old to vote!” It was a 
new idea to me, and, like so many of 
them, an unpleasant one. 

But the point I am making is that 
things, on the surface, are going strongly 
in favor of women. They are appointed 
to almost every Government com- 
mittee. Their presence—and moral in- 
fluence—is much in demand. A picture 
of Lady Astor has been placed in the 
House of Commons—next to Queen 
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Elizabeth. Every one talks brightly of 
the effect of the women’s vote, of the 
women’s point of view, etc. Nothing 
could sound more appreciative! 


AND YET——! 


OMEN are freely admitted into 

every ornamental position, but 
when they really want to give practical 
effect to their ideas, | think that every 
woman who has tried will admit that it is 
very, very difficult to get through the Old 
Guard. The Old Guard is on every com- 
mittee. It is in every political agent’s 
office, even if by luck the agent is not 
enrolled in it himself. Women, in this 
year of grace in England, are doing most 
of the political donkey work: they raise 
the money, they canvass the voters, they 
get the meetings together, they keep the 
districts going. Every one makes pretty 
speeches to them and tells them they are 
indispensable. 

But when the crucial moment comes, 
and the woman wants to give effect to 
the work she has done, the Old Guard 
rallies round. The True Blue, whether 
he belongs to the Conservative, Liberal, 
or Labor party, it matters not—he is the 
real old trusted at heart —listens with an 
air of benevolent tolerance to her best 
efforts, makes a few trenchant remarks, 
and votes for the man—any man who 
happens to be along—in preference. 

I really was rather surprised the other 
day. A good, well-meaning old gentle- 
man had been in charge of an important 
branch of a society. He never ¢'d any 
work; he never spoke. The bra>.i had 
lost most of its members and had nearly 
ceased to exist. He had muddled its 
finances and run it into debt. A young 
woman came along, took charge, recalled 
the members, raised the money to set 
the branch in a flourishing condition. 
Yet at the next election the old gentleman 
was almost unanimously reélected to the 
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central executive, and | heard him, with 
my own ears, say, in a patronizing man- 
ner, that the young woman had worked 
“very nicely”! 


MEN AT A WOMEN’S MEETING 


WAS at an International Women’s 

meeting the other day. There was, of 
course, a male secretary in charge, who 
was driving the women nearly mad by his 
ceaseless babbling. There were many 
efficient women present. Yet there he 
remained, jumping about, prattling away, 
making inane jokes about “the ladies,” 
and explaining their views to themselves. 
No one had killed him when I left, though 
| believe a good many would have liked 
to, and I would lay a small wager that 
he will remain for years to come, solely 
because he is a man. If he had been a 
woman, no one would have tolerated him 
for one instant. 

I do not deny that there is something 
to be said from the male point of view. 
The average woman has been less edu- 
cated, less accessible to broad com- 
mon sense than the average man. But 
she is coming along fast. She listens, she 
cogitates, she turns the whole strength 
of her piercing if not broad vision on the 
subject in hand. Women are, in my 
experience, farless easily fooled with words 
than men are. They agree with a famous 
general of my acquaintance who told me 
that, when being talked to and over- 
persuaded by politicians, he used to put a 
glass in front of him. 

“This is a glass,’ I say to myself. 
They will prove to me that it is a mirror, 
a jug, a basin, anything you like. But in 
the middle of the whirling argument | 
keep my mind fixed on the fact I know. 
“This—is—a—glass!’”’ 

Listen to almost any politician’s speech 
nowadays. It is composed of hopes, 
fears, beliefs, appeals. The bulk of 
women will, I believe, demand more and 
more from their speaker’s facts and figures, 
and they will formulate the hopes and 
beliefs for themselves. 


Is Woman the Loser by Voting? 


Yes, things are difficult for women. 
They have their advantages, of course. 
It is much easier for a woman speaker to 
get herself listened to than an average 
man. Almost any audience—in England, 
anyway—will be kind to her. The most 
socialistic one will laugh at your jokes, 
allow you to chaff them, and listen 
with pleasant attention to your sarcasm. 
But you feel a suspicion all the time that 
they are so pleasant because they are 
not taking you very seriously. I don’t 
know a more annoying feeling. One longs 
sometimes to shake them out of their 
good-humored tolerance and sense of 
superiority. Chivalry, like charity, cov- 
ers a multitude of sins—a lesson already 
learned by woman politicians. 


ARE WOMEN VOTERS INDISPENSABLE? 


ET many of both sexes believe that 

their clearsightedness, their faculty of 
sticking to a point, their power of divorc- 
ing kindness from sentimentality (the 
bane of modern politics), and their want of 
response to indefinite and indeterminate 
ideals, makes them at this moment, above 
all others, indispensable to the political 
life of the nation. But we women have 
yet to convince the other half of creation 
of their need of us! 

Montaigne once said that the reason 
that any particular man fell in love with 
any particular woman was that she 
seemed to him “plus femme que les 
autres’’! So that sex opposition, which 
seems sometimes to look almost like 
jealousy and hatred, really and at bottom 
is an instinctive fear that women will lose 
the quality of womanliness and the world 
will be the poorer without it. 

If so, it is up to us, and especially to 
the younger among us, to show that 
women can do their bit in helping to 
govern the country, can be just, and fair, 
and reasonable, and hard working, and 
may, in that very way, become yet more 
worthy of the worship which has always 
been given by men to the women they 
love. 





The Widow's Money 


OME years ago Puck published 

a cartoon showing a widow 

coming from an insurance com- 

pany with the insurance money 

her husband had provided for 

her. Her little boy was with her. 

Across the street was a stock broker’s 

office. Out of there and elsewhere had 

poured a score or more of importunate, 

prosperous looking gentlemen with every 

kind of promotion proposition for her to 

put her money into. “Invest in the Sure 

Thing Gold Mine.” “Invest in the 

Rubber Forests of Oscalousy, lowa.” 

“Invest—Purple Valley Irrigation Com- 

pany stock—going fast—you can’t lose.” 

“Invest in Copper—No Risk.” Farther 

down the street came an army of pro- 

moters on the run, flourishing their 
offerings: “Invest’’; “Invest Now.” 

As the president of a large trust com- 
pany said: “ This picture was an exaggera- 
tion, but true.” Few people realize how 
many designing individuals there are dig- 
ging pit-falls, setting traps, and preparing 
ambuscades for the widow and her money. 
The following advertisement ran once ina 
New York newspaper: 


Widow with $15,000 from her husband’s life 
insurance wishes to invest it to obtain highest 
possible return; the investment must be safe 
and must give regular income. Reply, giving 
full details. R-708. 


Remember that this appeared but once 
in one paper. It occupied half an inch 
of space. Fifty-five replies were received 
to it. One was from an agent of a large 
life insurance company, who called the 
widow’s attention to the fact that her 
husband had thought well enough to 
protect her by life insurance in case of 
his death and went on to suggest his 
company as a safe place to invest her 
money to give a guaranteed monthly 
income as long as she lived and guaran- 
teed safety of the principal. Another was 
from a man identified with a good 
investment house who offered her his 


personal services and the advice and 
opinions of the members of his firm in 
solving her investment problem. A third 
was from a New York Stock Exchange 
house and offered similar service in the 
selection of a list of securities for her to 
buy. A fourth was the recommendation 
of a good guaranteed railroad stock by a 
man who said he had been selling such 
stocks for thirty years. 

These four out of the fifty-five were the 
only ones that on their face would appeal 
to one experienced or trained in the 
matter of investments as holding out the 
possibilities of safety and suitability for a 
widow’s investment. And the writer of 
the last of these four somewhat under- 
mined the soundness of his advice, or 
possibly disclosed his real purpose, by 
closing his letter with the statement that 
if the widow wished to take a “ reasonable 
business chance in manufacturing invest- 


ments,” he could show her something with 
larger returns that was considered good. 

The remaining fifty-one of these “op- 
portunities” for the widow to invest her 
$15,000 ranged all the way from stock in 
an embryo aérial transportation company 
to what might have been interpreted as a 


proposal of marriage. A study of these 
shows what appealing temptations are 
placed in the way of inexperienced 
investors by those who are constantly on 
the lookout for easy money. The fact 
that they spring forth, like weeds in an 
unattended garden, whenever a new 
“prospect” appears indicates that they 
find the untrained investor an easy victim. 

The venture in the field of aérial trans- 
portation was offered by a man who 
claimed he had just organized a company 
to carry passengers to all the principal 
summer resorts within a radius of a 
thousand miles of New York. “Profits 
will be enormous,” he said, offering this 
stock to the widow who was looking for 
safe investments. 

“A safe investment in merchandise” 
was Offered by a man who said he had an 
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option on 2,244 pounds of gum opium at 
$14,586, which he could export and sell 
for $24,684 within twenty-one days. 
All he asked was “a little amount” for 
himself, and a profit of “‘close to $50,000” 
was held out to her in this business in 
one year’s time. To meet her require- 
ments for a safe investment returning a 
regular income, she was also offered some 
Colorado silver stock that had been 
paying at therate of 24 per cent.a year for 
three months. The other field as popular 
to-day with the get-rich-quick promoter as 
mining was represented by the offer to 
sell her one or more barrels of oil per day 
from the “producing and tested wells” 
of an oil company in Texas. Here she 
began to run up against the methods of 
the experienced promoter. In this case 
the shift of approach to avoid the public 
reaction against promotion stocks in the 
oil field is seen: 

“This is an entirely new proposition 
and is not a stock issue. We sell to the 
investor one or more barrels of oil per day 
out of our production. One barrel costs 
Sixteen Hundred Dollars, for which we 
credit the investor’s account with one 
barrel of oil per day at the market price. 
One barrel of oil, which costs $1,600.00, 
yields an income of approximately One 
Thousand Dollars per year; two barrels 
of oil, which costs $3,200.00, will yield an 
income of about Two Thousand Dollars 
per year: and so on. The life of one of 
these wells will run anywhere from eight 
to twelve years, and you can readily see 
it makes a very handsome return for the 
money invested.” 

More human interest was involved in 
the proposition offered by a moving 
picture actress, evidently out of a job. 
She wrote, “I am sure that it is just the 
time for small concerns to start and 
develop. My director is of the same 
mind, and where we both have all the 
experience that is necessary to make a 
success of an organization of this kind, 
we have not the capital with which to 
complete our arrangements. 

If you are personally interested | in ‘the 
acting of the Moving Pictures, it would 
be a double opportunity, as you could 





The World’s Work 


draw a salary besides getting interest 
and dividends.” 

The height of the ridiculous was reached 
in the following letter, printed without 
editing: 

Dear Widow i saw your add how you wold 
like to invest some money i have got a leetle 
money saved up come too Bridgport and Wee 
Will Bild a house and start a chicken farm 
i ame a Bachlr 53 years old and i wuld like too 
have you as a Companion. 


A man in Pennsylvania had a formula 
for making paint at low cost and wanted 
money to open stores “after the plan 
of the United Cigar Stores.” Many 
manufacturing concerns were looking 
for more capital and were anxious for an 
opportunity to convince her of the large 
profits she would make in them. In one 
case she was frankly told, “Within a 
year’s time it may double or treble your 
investment.” Opportunities in paper 
mills, food, chemical, cotton, export 
companies, automobile and jewelry spe- 
cialties (in the latter case “Tiffany & 
Company would be called upon for many 
thousand’”’) were laid at her feet. In 
another case there was a follow-up letter 
offering her the position of treasurer of 
the company, “which would not entail 
any labor on your part except to sign 
the checks,” in addition to $50.00 per 
week on her $15,000. There were sever- 
al real estate propositions and the current 
offerings of some high-pressure stock- 
and bond-selling organizations. 

This gives some idea of the number and 
variety of temptations placed in the way 
of inexperienced investors when the fact 
that they possess some money becomes 
known. The number is not so great, but 
the appeal is frequently greater, when the 
fact is known to only a few friends. 
Walter Bagehot’s facetious scheme for 
remedying this was not to allow any one 
to have £100 who could not prove to 
the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor 
that they knew what to do with 
£100. Our most hopeful remedy is in 
more effective and more far-reaching sell- 
ing methods by the retailers of sound 
investment securities, and by continuous 
educational campaigns. 
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Investments for a Woman 





On this page each month will be printed practical sug- 
gestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


HEN the widow of the 

secretary of a great fin- 

ancier went to him to 

ask how she should in- 

vest the $4,000 which her 
husband had left her, he shook his head 
and said, “ Madam, | can name for you 
no investment that will give you more 
than four dollars a week in income from 
suchasum. To try to do so would be to 
expose you to danger that you should not 
run. Put the money in a savings bank. 
Use what you need of it to pay for a six 
months’ course in stenography, and | will 
give you a salary that will net you 20 
per cent. on your whole capital.” 

Money thus invested cannot be lost, 
and in these times of high living costs the 
temptation for women to try to get a 
higher return on investments than is 
possible with safety is greater than many 
of them can resist. If they are along in 
years they might solve this problem by 
buying an annuity from a good life in- 
surance company. This uses up the 
principal but provides a larger income as 
long as the purchaser lives. 

If the amount to be invested is ample, 
or the woman realizes that high interest 
return and safety do not go together, the 
problem is easier to solve. Many in- 
surance companies are now recognizing 
a responsibility where it is insurance 
money to be invested. They do not 
give as high a return as some good in- 
vestment bonds yield to-day; but their 
long lists of security holdings afford much 
greater diversification than any investor 
can obtain and thus afford greater safety 
with a freedom from care and a greater 
convenience that should appeal to women. 

When it comes to making their own 
investments, women should most be- 
ware of that desire to get a high return. 
It is that which makes stock promoters 
rich and keeps their victims poor. A 





woman in California wrote: “ Your arti- 
cles on investments are helping me in my 
financial education. However, here is the 
problem on which | am seeking advice. 
I find myself at thirty-five with a start of 
only $5,000. Inthe next fifteen years, no 
matter how carefully I save and wisely 
I invest in bonds, even at 6 per cent., | 
cannot save enough to retire on com- 
fortably. It stands to reason then, one 
has to make more than 6 per cent. Can 
one do that safely by investing in good 
stocks of some well-established, growing 
concerns and realize on an advance in 
price?” 

The answer is that it cannot be done 
safely. The woman who does add to her 
principal by successful speculation in high 
grade stocks is the exception to the rule. 
It is an undertaking for which women, and 
many men, are not equipped. 

For an investment of $35,000 of in- 
surance money bya widow who had a good 
home, $20,000 of income-producing real 
estate, and $17,000 invested in a local 
building and loan association, bank and 
industrial preferred stocks and bonds, 
the following suggestions of high grade, 
non-callable, long-term bonds were re- 
cently made by the Investment Editor: 


Union Pacific 1st lien and refunding 5s due 
2008 

Pennsylvania R. R. general mortgage §s 
due 1968 

Dominion of Canada 5s due 1952, redeem- 
able at 100 after 1942 

Brooklyn Union Gas tst consolidated 5s 
due 1945 

Detroit Edison 1st mortgage 5s due 1933 

Liggett & Myers 5s due 1951 

Niagara Falls Power Co. 1st mortgage 5s 
due 1932 


The services of a reliable investment 
banking house should always be secured 
by women who are making investments 
in securities. 
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Illustrations by Edward A. Wilson for “Iron Men and Wooden Ships” 


E WAS old and to us who 
thrice a day could not avoid 
watching his action at mess, 
offensively toothless. He 
was unclean and unshaven 

as even the mate of a 5,000 ton tramp of 
no distinction and evil manners in a sea- 
way should not be. The steward bullied 
him; the “old man” laughed and sneered 
at him. But he was above them all and 
they knew it and were jealous of him, 
and their mocking was a puerile spite that 
harmed him not at all. For he had been 
n “sails.” With the amazing fecundity 
of an imagination fostered by a half- 
century at sea, he would, prevailing 
against his tormentors, spin yarns that 
silenced even them with the gale-whipped 
splendor of their conceptions. The days 
when he had been in “sails” and not 
the mate of a stinking steam-shovel as 
foul as the mud of the Mersey; the days 
of the queens of the sea, the days of the 
Darlings, the clipper ships. As a mariner 
might think to himself in 
words, perhaps, of awoman 


timately, remotely, speak of his first com- 
mand, a McKay clipper, already, when 
he took her over, nearly thirty years old. 
And the “old man,” years his junior, 
would be abashed and entranced and 
greatly moved and jealous as the devil, 
for he had not known sails. He, poor 
stripling, had spent the meagre years of 
his experience in steam, and ignoble 
steam at that. 

In his leisure when what I fear was his 
last command as mate was lurching un- 
beautifully eastward through the night of 
sea and stars, the “officer” would spin us 
yet more yarns, sagas that he had heard 
as a lad along the quays of Liverpool and 
Bristol and the wharves of Boston and 
New Bedford. They dealt with whaling 
and whalers, the industry of courage, of 
scathe and adventure. With men and 
boys who sailed away on three-year 
cruises and who, some of them, made 
fortunes, and some of them died of fo’c’sle 
damp, or were killed by a hard master or 
a bucko mate, or were de- 
stroyed by the great prey 





whom he had loved in the 
best and burning days of 
his life, so would “ the offi- 
cer”’ tenderly, brutally, in- 
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of their pursuing. To the 
telling of these tales he did 
not bring the perspective of 
the men who write books, 
























but his was the 
appreciation of a 
seaman for those 
seamen who pur- 
sued the most haz- 
ardous calling that 
the sea could offer, 
for the Yankee 
whalers. 

Like this relict 
of fortune, wid- 
owed by the sea of 
his youth and his _ . 
prosperity, yet still with the 
vision of the great ships and 
the great crews of yesterday 
in his eyes, Charles Boardman 
Hawes! tells the story of whal- 
ing with a graphic lucency that 
bringsits ships and its men back 
into our ken as though the fleets had hove 
in sight again around a headland after half 
a century of cruising. He writes of the 
history of whaling in other nations, of the 
Basque whalers and the Dutch, the Nor- 
wegians who followed 
a community system, 
and the English whose 
cautious custom it was 
when speaking Yankee 
vessels to first inquire 
the amount of the 
other’s catch and then 
top it by two or 
three whales. He describes the whale 
itself and its species, the right whale, the 
fin whale, the cachalot, and the California 
gray whale—a wicked beast who had 
been known, on the authority of many a 
mariner, to chase the crew of a boat right 
ashore and then tree them. These are 
but some of the species enumer- 
ated. The first chapters of the 
book are devoted in this way to 
a scholarly yet thoroughly prac- 
tical exposition of the funda- 
mentals of the industry. Then- 
come the actual chronicles of 
the cruises: the sighting, the 
lowering, the harpooning, and 
so on throughout a sequence 








Whaling,” by Charles Boardman 
Hawes (Doubleday, Page. $5). 
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of occurrence that 
so often fringed 
upon sudden and 
utter destruction 
and was always 
shot through and 
through with ac- 
tion. The sinister 
story of the mutiny 
of the whaler Globe 
of Nantucket, 
which sailed from 
Edgartown, Mas- 
sachusetts, in December, 1822, 
strikes with a purple horror 
across a history fraught in 
any case with great hardship 
and often with incidents of 
unbelievable misery endured. 
The young madman, Com- 
stock, splitting the head of the sleeping 
captain with an axe, mutilating and 
then, after reeling to and fro in the pitch 
black cabin with the twenty-six year old 
mate fighting blindly for his life, killing 
him as he lay uncon- 
scious in the pantry, 
and the ensuing days of 
terroraboard that tragic 
vessel make as horrid 
yet as real a picture as 
may well be imagined. 
Charles Boardman 
Hawes had the genius of 
narrative as well as the sea in his blood. 
His book is a historical document largely 
founded on the facts inscribed many years 
ago in the logs of ships now doubtless long 
rotted asunder. It contains no fiction as 
fiction and yet it is a thrilling thing to 
read, more thrilling in a way than those 
other imaginative sagas of the 
whalers, “Moby Dick” and 
“The Cruise of the Cachalot” 
and the rest of that shining 
few. 

Although the seven seas to- 
day remain unscarred ‘by the 
keels of American whalers and 
this hardiest of industries is 
virtually dead (New Bedford, 
from which once they put 
out in squadrons, now has but 














one whaling ves- 
sel sailing from 
her harbor), the 
chronicles of 
American whal- 
ing will live as 
they should live, 
commemorative 
history of the 
days when the 
United States 
had no peer as a 
maritime nation 
and when _ her 
masters and 
mariners were known from Boston to 
Hong Kong as the smartest men afloat. 

As whaling might be called, perhaps, the 
workaday clothes of our maritime success 
of the last century, the overalls, oily and 
tarred, of our supremacy, so might the 
clipper ships, those clip- 
pers that formed the treas- 
ured reminiscence of my 
battered but visionary 
tramp ship mate, be their 
dress uniform. The clip- 
pers of Donald McKay, 
himself a visionary and a 
dreamer whose achieve- 
ments in shipbuilding were 
the more magnificent for 
the beauty that was in his visions, were 
the queens of the sea, their masters 
actually the ablest sailing. The crews too 
often were the polyglot leavings of quay 
and groghouse and brothel in days when 
eighteen dollars a month offered no in- 
ducement to smart lads to leave shore 
employment for a life always hazardous 
and hard. But a good mate on a long 
voyage could often whip his hands into 
shape, drunk or sober, and mongrels 
though many of them might be, they 
could always work a ship. And then 
there were always a few superb tars 
aboard and there were always the chan- 
teys and the forebitters to make the work 
easier and keep Jack cheery. With the 
chanties the brutalities incidental to 
whaling, the horrors of mutinies, and the 
abuses that befel sailormen upon the 
beautiful clippers at the hands of mas- 
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ters like “Bully” Waterman of the Sea 
Witch, who drove their ships as they drove 
their crews, with an unrelenting severity, 
all are forgotten in our minds. The 
chanties evoke the most cherished con- 
ceptions of Jack, his jocund humor, his 
rolling gait, his rich and lovely vocabu- 
lary, and his illimitable capacity for rum. 
He becomes again the perfect subject for 
romance, the friend of little boys who 
listen to his astonishing yarns and sail 
his hand-whittled brigs and barques and 
are thereby filled with an unquenchable 
desire to go to sea. 

In his own mind always an irresistible 
lover, Jack in his chanties and forebitters 
or ballads flings his prowess with the 
maids of many hundred ports to the gale 
with an insouciance that is nevertheless 
not without its pathos. The melodies of 
the chanties have in them the somber 
semitones of the sea, the 
uncertainty of its clemency 
and the warning of the 
hurricane that hangs al- 
ways ready mustered in 
the vault of the skies to 
destroy the hapless sailor- 
man. But as Edward Wil- 
son, in the charming illus- 
trations of “Iron Men and 
Wooden Ships,” ? portrays 
him, bluff and carefree in his fascinating 
slacks and trim reefer, so is the Jack 
of “Whiskey Johnnie,” of “Away, Rio,” 
“Do Me Ama” and scores of others. He 
belongs to a generation of mariners that 
knew not providence or cautiousness; 
that flung their pay on the bars of the 
nearest groghouse to the wharves and 
into the palm of the first doxie to attract 
their bold and roving eyes. Laden as 
Edward Wilson sees 
him, with a parrot in 
a cage and no end of 
curious and touchingly 
useless gimcracks 
stowed away in a 
kerchief, Jack comes 

2 Deep Sea Chanties.” II- 
lustrated by Edward A. Wil- 
son, with a foreword by 


William McFee (Double- 
day, Page. $7.50). 
























ashore for Christmas, his cutty at a 
daunting angle and visions of his lass 
(one of dozens) in the smoke thereof. 
His like has passed away with the splen- 
dor of “The Flying Cloud” and the great 
masters, Waterman, Palmer, Cressy, and 
Dumaresq, but his chanties survive with 
their unconscious pathos and their mel- 
ody, their delightful braggadocio and 
their optimism. 

William McFee, himself a master- 
mariner, tells, in his foreword to this book 
of chanties, of one of the last of the iron 
men, in command, however, of a ship of 
steel, after a long retirement, and be- 
wildered by the clever young officers under 
him and the ceaseless complications of a 
twentieth-century ship of war. His offi- 
cers regarded him with mingled affection 
and pride as a type of officer and master 
that in a decade or two would be as ex- 
tinct as the sea dogs of 
Drake or Grenville. One 
night there was a ship’s 
entertainment with every 
member of the crew present 
to sing a song or to show 
some trick or other. One 
by one the officers and men 
performed and then the old 
man was asked. And he 
sang. He sang a deep sea 
chanty and it filled the ears of the younger 
men who listened with the voice of a sea 
they did not know, of a generation of 
sailormen they would never see again. 
Unconsciously they realized that inevita- 
bly and gloriously the breed had suffered 
some sea change, and in their own youth 
and wisdom that they were not too wise. 

Concerning the actual craft of their day 
R. Morton Nance has created a book 
“Sailing Ship Models,”® containing 125 
plates of models of 
vessels of every pe- 
riod from the fif- 
teenth century to the 
decline of sails in 
the latter part of the 
nineteenth. The 
models are superb 


3London: Halton & 
Truscott Smith. $22.50. 
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examples 
of skill and 
scholarly 
application 
of the lore 
of the sea. 
There is a 
model of an 
American 
whaler of 
1850, such 
a craft as 
may have figured in any one of the ad- 
ventures of which Charles Boardman 
Hawes tells us, blunt nosed and chunky, 
built for gales and smashing seas. And 
there is a model of that magnificent 
American clipper, The Great Republic built 
at Boston in 1853, the crew of which may 
well have been the bellowing hearties of 
Edward Wilson’s drawings. In this ¢tril- 
ogy of books, “Whaling,” 
“Iron Men and Wooden 
Ships,” and Nance’s book 
of models, one may find as 
much of the knowledge of 
the sea as it is well for 
landsmen to know. If 
they learnt more the sea 
might yet claim them. A 
fitting prose sequel to the 
book of ship models is 
the “Book of Old Ships,” by Henry 
Culver and illustrated by Gordon Grant,* 
and a chronicle of the clipper ship day is 
Basil Lubbock’s ‘“The China Clippers.’’® 
“The Clipper Ship Era” by A. H. Clark® 
is, of course, the greatest authority on 
the period. In these days of steam 
even the memory of the tall ships of the 
last century is fading, but there are still 
men to be encountered who remember 
their driving splendor and books to be 
read that commemorate them. 

They have passed into the wardship 
of History, but they possess their chroni- 
cles even though there is no longer within 
our vision 

A gallant ship to windward 

A-sailing fast and free. 








*Doubleday, Page. $20. 
5auriats. $3.75. 
6Putnam’s. $3.50. 




















sharing some of them with our readers. 


So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 
These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—THE EpiTors. 


T IS Walter Camp’s contention (in an 
article in the October WorLp’s 
Work), that for a man under forty to 
concentrate his athletic ability on 
golf is an unwise evasion of the more 

strenuous exercises which should form his 
diversion in the youthful thirties. Many 
people may advance in opposition to this, 
that if played only after two score, golf 
would be a sad thing, less a game than a 
penance made more bitter by the fact that 
youngsters with perfect form score with 
an ease that is almost a jeer at themselves 
who fight like lions to break 100. The 
most cheering refutation of this opinion 
is the yearly tourney at Apawamis, in 
which none but golfers fifty-five years old 
or over may participate—in other words, 
fifteen years after Mr. Camp’s appointed 
time at which to start. In this year’s 
tournament the cards turned in by these 
men of mellow experience were most of 
them of a complexion warranted to inflict 
the pain of extreme envy on golfers 
twenty-odd years their juniors. One 
gentleman of between sixty and sixty-four 
turned in a 78. Two between sixty-five 
and sixty-nine turned in cards of under 
85. Gentlemen of more than seventy 
holed out on the eighteenth green for 
scores that ranged from the low g0’s 
to one or two strokes above 100. Many 
a sturdy youth in his twenties has 
gone forth equipped with a powerful yet 
easy swing and a bag containing twenty- 
one or two iron clubs and a half-dozen 
steel-shafted wooden ones, and after a 
bitterly fought campaign in and about 


sandtraps and rough greens contemplated 
with horrid astonishment-a string of 
eights, sevens, and nines that total up to 
a score unmentionable in decent society. 
And just behind him, perhaps, was a sep- 
tuagenarian cheerful as a cricket, shoot- 
ing straight down the fair green with 
every stroke, for his modest ninety-odd. 
It is not uncommon for such a youth to 
desist playing. He should, till he is 
twenty years older, more or less. 


5 Se 


Edward W. Bok was once considered by 
our correspondent from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, one of the wonder men of the 
age, a sort of literary Edison. But in 
an evil moment for this admiration, or so 
we are led to suspect, he read Mr. Bok’s 
article in the WorLD’s Work for Septem- 
ber, “When Money Is King and Business 
Our God.” He explains why this article 
stunned him in a bit of somewhat intricate 
etymological reasoning that we publish 
below. It is a common opinion that any 
one who makes statements that may bring 
to light profound truths is a man of in- 
finite courage. The type of man who, 
like the tragic nondescript of the expedi- 
tion to capture the Snark, 


Would joke with hyznas, 
their stare 

With an impudent wag of the head; 

And he once went a walk, paw-in-paw 
with a bear, 

Just to keep up its spirits, he said. 


returning 


All with impunity. But he can never 
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be more intrepid than he should be to face 
the acid test of derivative and word root. 


I can hardly believe my eyes yet when | 
read in his article, page 480, September 
Wor p’s Work, the following: 


In fact, the successful outcome of industry 
depends upon certain moral standards. Take 
thrift, a higher standard of honor, the keeping 
of a man’s word, steadiness, sobriety, a recog- 
nition of honorable dealings—all these have 
been brought into the life of civilized nations 
not by Christianity but by Industrialism. 


Moral standards—moral is a word from 
mos, Latin for customs, manners, modes of 
man. Morals are therefore  self-evidently 
secondary, postquential, sequential—never in 
any sense antecedent to man or his manner, 
his customs, his modes. Morals only take on 
the idea of virtue according as truthfulness, 
honesty, justice, kindness, generosity, and 
charity begin to develop and beautify them. 
Morals may be bad. There can be but one 
source of truthfulness, honesty, justice, kind- 
ness, generosity, and charity, and that is true 
religion. There can be but one true religion, 
self-evidently, and that is the system of morals 
that Christ propagated in his teachings. No 
other ever tuned in on station Gop and found 
the commandment “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

“Not by Christianity but by Industrial- 
ism!” What an inversion of reasoning! 
Nothing great ever found its way into the 
world or helped to civilize it except through 
the mind and soul of some one man. __Inspira- 
tion finds its conduit in the individual—not 
the mass. But Industrialism is of the mass. 
It is a collective and composite concept—self- 
evidently. It is an e-man-ation (from manus, 
meaning hand) of what the mind and soul of 
men have directed or willed the hand to do. 
It is so obviously postquential as tomake it ab- 
surd to credit it with creative function or in- 
fluence. It is manifestly what men with 
minds and souls have made it—not it them. 
It is merely the result of potentials long ante- 
cedent, to “thrift, a higher sense of honor, the 
keeping of a man’s word, steadiness, sobriety, 
a recognition of honorable dealings” —each of 
which presupposes brotherhood. 

Edward, how could you? 


Se 


French Strother, who concludes in this 
issue his series of articles on “ The Cause 
of Crime,” writes in the WorLp’s Work 
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for December the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on Eugenics. Another subject on 
which he will have an article is that of 
chain stores, possibly the most spectac- 
ular phase of the tremendous develop- 
ment in recent years of the handling of 
small commodity and merchandise by 
means of neighborhood shops throughout 
the country. 


5 Se 


“The Little Read School Marm,” by 
Ernest Greenwood, which will appear in 
the WorLp’s Work for December, deals 
with a question at various times widely 
discussed but still existent. The salaries 
of teachers and clergymen have long 
been the cause of much criticism and 
rightly so, since they are in too many 
cases entirely inadequate pittances and 
a reproach to a people who are not dis- 
tinguished for niggardliness but who some- 
how have acquired the belief that the two 
noblest of vocations of service may be 
pursued on kind words and commenda- 
tions. It is not surprising that many 
teachers know little more than their 
pupils. How can they fit themselves 
to instruct when they have but the 
barest wherewithal of support? It is 
not incredible that most of them are 
actually uneducated, incompetent to act 
as stenographers or bookkeepers, but this 
incompetency may be laid at the doors 
of those parents who refuse to believe 
that teachers like other beings require 
the necessities and some of the luxuries 
of life. 


5 Se 


In the Wortp’s Work for December, 
Chester H. Rowell, in the first article of 
a series on the United States Govern- 
ment, makes the point that in Congress 
to-day there are probably just as many 
men of ability as there were a quarter- 
century ago, but that the development 
of Congressional complications has been 
such during these twenty-five years 
that these individuals are not able 
to achieve distinction. In the ensuing 
articles he will discuss the question of 
the appearance of cabinet officers before 
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Congress, a thing forbidden by our 
present laws, the new budget system, 
and other flaws in the present function- 
ing of our Government. Mr. Rowell’s 
articles will differ from previous discus- 
sions of this subject in that he has writ- 
ten them in such a way that they are 
easily comprehensible to any public and 
not to a small and specialized group. 


5 So 


There are games and games: boot- 
legging, booklegging, and now that third 
major sport of one type of individual in 
this country, immigrant-smuggling. These 
aliens, unable to enter the country by the 
usual channels, are guilefully introduced 
under the auspices of gangs who do not 
hesitate to kill their cargoes if the law 
surprises them. This game is far more 
exciting than the liquor traffic and it has 
many followers. James C. Young dis- 
cusses it in this issue in his article, 
“Breaking Into the United States.” 
As he says, it is a colorful trade. 

25 So 

We are fortunate in being able to re- 
produce in full color in this issue five 
pictures of the Russian Art exhibition 
held last winter in New York. The pur- 
pose of that exhibition was two-fold, to 
offer a generous perspective of Russian 
zsthetic activity and to render material 
assistance to those Russian artists who 
are actually in severe want. To those of 
us who witnessed the pictures, there was 
one thing that impressed us above all 
others: a vitality and a gorgeous and 
living handling of color the more striking 
for the fact that, in the exhibitions of the 
work of two distinguished men being held 
at the same time, these characteristics 
were less noticeable than any other. 
The art as exemplified by these pictures 
is perhaps less easy to understand for the 
layman of this country than is the art of 
Besnard or Sargent. It is less restrained, 
infinitely more ebullient. But it is, for 
the same reason, possibly, infinitely more 
refreshing. One left the galleries feeling 
that one had been privileged to see sincere 
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creation, tremendously interesting and 
potentially extremely significant. 

Boris Kustodiev, whose portrait of 
Feodor Shaliapin forms the frontispiece 
of the magazine, is a member of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts of Petrograd and has 
exhibited widely in Europe since 1902. 
He studied at the Academy under Repin. 

Nikolai Bogdanov-Bielski, also a mem- 
ber of the Academy, has exhibited since 
1889 in Russia and Germany. 

Sergei Vinogradov has exhibited in Rus- 
sia since 1892 and in Paris and Berlin, 
where in 1909 he won the gold medal of 
the international exhibition of that year. 
He, as well, is a member of the Academy. 


2S Se 


This letter from Dr. Davis, General 
Secretary of the Bureau of Social Hygicne 
in New York City, calls attention to an 
error in the phraseology of a statement 
made by Rollin Lynde Hartt in his first 
article on “The Habit of Getting Di- 
vorces.” 


To the Editor, Worip’s Work. 

Sir: In the issués of the WorLp’s Work 
of August and September there appears an 
article on “The Habit of Getting Divorces,” 
by Rollin Lynde Hartt ‘n which he quotes me 
at several points. 

The questionnaire study to which he refers 
listed the causes alleged by 116 women who 
were unhappy in their married life, but very few 
of whom had sought for a remedy in divorce. 
Of the 134 reasons alleged for unhappiness, 
only 27 per cent. were stated as directly due 
to sexual maladjustment. In this connection 
I referred to the fact that Judge Hoffman had 
publicly stated that he believed sexual mal- 
adjustment to be the real difficulty in the 
majority of divorce cases. I am positive that 
I did not use the term “physical mismating,” 
because it is only one and perhaps a very minor 
one of the factors which may be included in 
the term “sexual maladjustment,” and I cer- 
tainly did not quote Judge Hoffman as having 
used this expression. Sexual maladjustment 
involves very many factors. My reason for 
objecting to Mr. Hartt’s phrasing of the mat- 
ter is that the phrase he uses does not express 
my own belief, for | do not believe any such 
statement would be scientific. 

Very truly yours, 
KATHARINE BEMENT Davis. 











